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He gave no bad definition who said that man was a teachable animal. 
And indeed it is only by a proper education that he can beome a 
man... 


The education | propose includes all that is proper for a man, and 
is one in which all men who are born into this world should share... 


Our first wish is that all men should be educated fully to full 
humanity; not any one individual, nor a few nor even many, but all 
men together and singly, young and old, rich and poor, of high and 
lowly birth, men and women... 


Our second wish is that every man should be wholly educated, rightly 
formed not only in one single matter or in a few or even in many, 
but in all things which perfect human nature... 


Comenius 


Human history becomes more and more a race between education and 
catastrophe. 


H. G. Wells 


Inferior economic opportunities and restricted political status were 
grave enough, but not so galling as limited access to education, 
which is now correctly judged the ultimate affront to the dignity of 
the individual. For centuries we have realized that by nature men 
desire to know, but we have been slow to concede that they are also 
entitled to know. 


J. F. Leddy 


FOREWORD 


The Post-Secondary Task Force was established by the 
Commission on Educational Planning in the fall of 1969 


and charged with the responsibility of: 


1. ensuring consideration in depth of this 
level or form of education as a unit or 
subsystem; 

2. examining and evaluating alternative 
futures for it; and 

3. proposing guidelines for its development 


in the next decade and beyond. 


These interim proposals constitute the initial response 


of the Task Force to this mandate. 


During the next two months the contents of this document 
will be reviewed in a variety of ways. The receipt of 
reactions from interested individuals and organizations 
throughout Alberta is a vital part of this review. Such 
reactions may be submitted in writing to the Commission 
by March 31, 1971. A further opportunity to express 
their views will be available to the one hundred and 
fifty participants in the seminar jointly sponsored by 
The Alberta Colleges Commission and The Alberta Univer- 
sities Commission on February 19. In addition, these 
interim proposals may be discussed with representatives 
from the Commission at locally sponsored public meetings 


during the last two weeks of March. 


Following these and other review activities, the Task Force 
will submit its final proposals by May 1, 1971. The 
proposals will then be studied, along with the proposals 
from the other two task forces, the information obtained 
through our public involvement activities, and the findings 
from our research program. Our work will culminate with 
the presentation of the Report of the Commission on Edu- 


cational Planning in mid-1972. 


February 1, 1971] Walter H. Worth 
Commissioner 


This document may be reproduced in whole or in 
part, without permission, provided that approp- 


riate credit is given. 


PREFACE 


The Post-Secondary Education Task Force was created by the Commission 
on Educational Planning to examine and propose recommendations concern- 
ing the entire post-secondary educational system in Alberta. Post- 
secondary education is commonly considered to be the educational 
programs specifically contained in our colleges, universities and 
technical institutes. In fact, it includes trades and apprenticeship 
training, the agricultural and vocational colleges, the private 
colleges, the Banff School of Fine Arts and Continuing Education, the 
extension departments and programs of the various institutions, and 
the adult education division of the Department of Education. A study 
of post-secondary education does inevitably overlap the work of the 


Task Force on Lifelong Education. 


Because of the magnitude and complexity of this area of concern, the 
Task Force is acutely aware that it has in no sense spoken to all 
issues or considered exhaustively those to which it has addressed 
itself. The answers to many questions and solutions to many problems 
posed in the written submissions, at public hearings, during position 
paper conferences, and by members of the task force certainly cannot 
be resolved in the next year and in some instances probably not in 

the next five years. These answers and solutions can only be obtain- 
ed through intensive and organized research and development. We must 
therefore suggest that it will, in our judgement, be more constructive 


if major critical review is directed to those sections of the report 


which focus on the period 1970 to 1980. We would also underscore 
our suggestion for the immediate organization and support of a 

continuing research function in our post-secondary educational system. 
Surely, any more precise long-range guidelines must be based on in- 


formation which in not now in hand. 


In the course of preparation of this document we have considered a 
wide range of issues and we present at this point a discussion of 
those we believe of greatest significance. We recognize that we have 
been selective in our consideration. As well, the writing of our 
statement and proposals has been hurried and certain sections have 
not had extensive appraisal by our total Task Force. It is an 
interim document intended to create reaction and generate critical 
comments and suggestions for its improvement and expansion. Your 
contributions are not only welcomed but necessary to give guidance 

to the development of the final document to be presented to the 


Commission on Educational Planning. 


We wish to express our appreciation to the staff of the Commission 


on Educational Planning for their assistance. 


The members of the Task Force on Post-Secondary Education are as 
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CONTEXT 


The Commission on Educational Planning has established three Task 
Forces to investigate and recommend on policies in vertically struc- 
tured areas within the educational system. Nursery school through 
Grade XI1, Post-secondary Education, and Life-long Education. Each 
Task Force was expected to propose guidelines, policies or principles 
ror he development of that level or form of education that was its 
responsibility . This Task Force has studied and makes recommendations 
on aims and Bbjcceryes. teaching-learning and curricula, people, organ- 
ization and Of nintecrarign, facilities, finance,and research, develop- 


ment and planning for post-secondary education in Alberta. 


We were asked to consider the fundamental changes that might be expec- 
ted or proposed for the period 1981 to 2005, and to make recommendations 
regarding those adaptations needed to bring our educational system to 
good order up to the year 1980. In Btesgadads with the guide lines, set 
by the Commission, we have emphasized general policies and concepts 
rather than the details of bear PS ErOR We have also directed major 
attention to publicly financed education endeavour, while not overlooking 


private and commercial sectors. 


The charge to our Task Force immediately confronts us with the major 
problems of forecasting the future of society, the educational forms that 


may serve that society, and the relation between the society and its 


educational system. We believe that, in a broad sense, education rep- 
resents one of the important ways that a society both prepares for and 


at the same time shapes its future. 


We further believe that it is the values and beliefs of a society that 
fundamentally determine the kind of educational system that ft will 
establish and support. A society operating and supporting a given soc- 
ietal ethos tends to effectively perpetuate this ethos. This in turn 
creates inertia in the educational system. It is thus {tncumbent on a 
society, and particularly on those responsible for the operation of the 
educational system, to constantly assess the society's values and be- 
liefs. This is a delicate matter. Past values and beliefs should be ex- 
amined and judged for their present and future validity; present values 
and beliefs must be even more rigorously tested. The important point 

is that our education practice should be consistent with both our pre- 
sent and emerging values and beliefs. Major problems arise because the 
multiplicity of values and beliefs in our pluralistic soctety result in 


a confusion in values. 


We have attempted in our Task Force to visualize the future. We make 
no claim to infallibllity. In a time when change is occurring at such a 
great rate, when resounding challenges to our social mores are more 

and more frequent, we are dubious of the value of judging even our 
immediate future by simple straight-line projections of past events, 


growth and trends. We are also doubtful of our ability to make an 


intuitive leap to foretell what will or should be the distant nature of 
our society. We strongly suspect that it will be appreciably different 


from the present. 


But there are certain distinct possibilities for the future that have 


the utmost significance for education. 


As G. Colm has pointed out: 


One expert on automation has said that 15 years from now 

2 or 3 percent of the population could do all the work 
that has to be done to satisfy the material needs of our 
society. Considering the spectacular technological ad- 
vances of, tet us say the last 25 years, these views about 
what the age of automation and cybernetics may have fn 
store over the next 10 or 20 years may not appear Utopian. 
In this case, the consequences for future education would 
be most radical. It would drastically change the whole 
ethical, economic, and social basis of society as we have 
known it in the past. The basis of our social, ethical, 
and economic systems has been that man must work in order 
to earn a living. If we are entering an age in which 

only few workers are needed in the production process, 
people must obtain purchasing power regardless of whether 
they do remunerative work or not, and in which for most 
people norreremunerative work must give a meaning to their’ 
lives. The emphasis would no longer be on the need to work 
but on the need to develop a society based on no-work. 

It is obvious that this would present entirely new tasks 
for education. In this context we can understand what 
David Riesman meant when he said that modern technology 
threatens us with total destruction or total meaningless- 
ness. If this is so, it is the major task of international 
politics to prevent total destruction and the major task 
of philosophers and educators to prevent total meaningless- 
ness. 


On the other hand, there are factors that may slow or prevent such 

great reductions in work requirements. Diminishing resources and fn- 
creasing population with its resulting problems of pollution, poverty, 
and peace are among the most important material factors. Not to be 
ignored is the fact that man is a biological organism with limited capa- 
city for physical adaptation, and strongly motivated to meet all his 
survival needs. Rene Dubos has expressed these tdeas tn his book ''So 


Human an Animal:" 


In all countries of Western civilization, the largest part of 

life is now spent in an environment conditioned and often en- 
tirely created by technology. Thus one of the most significant 
and disturbing aspects of modern life its that man's contacts 

with the rest of creation are almost always distorted by arti- 
ficial means, even though his senses and fundamental perceptions 
have remained the same since the Stone Age. Modern man is anxious, 
even during peace and in the midst of economic affluence, because 
the technologist world that constitutes his immediate environment, 
by separating him from the natural world under which he evolved, 
fails to satisfy certain of his unchangeable needs. In many 
respects, modern man is like a wild animal spending its life fn 

a zoo; like the animal, he is fed abundantly and protected from 
inclemencies but deprived of the natural stimuli essential for 
many functions of his body and his mind. Man is alienated not 
only from other men, not only from nature, but more importantly 
from the deepest layers of his fundamental self. 


The one possible aspect of the future seldom discussed by those 
who are trying to imagine the world-to-be is that human beings 
will become bored with automated kitchens, high-speed travel, and 
the monitoring of human contacts through electronic gadgets. 
People of the year 2000 might make nonsense of the predictions now 
being published in the proceedings of learned academies and in 
better-life magazines, simply by deciding that they want to regain 
direct contact with the natural forces that have shaped man's 
biological and mental being. The visceral determinants of life 
are so permanent, and so demanding, that mankind cannot long 
safely ignore them. In my opinion, the world tn the year 2000 will 
reflect less the projections of technologists, sociologists,and 
economists than the vital needs and urges of biological man. 


In the light of the cybernation-survival conflict, we have attempted 

to approach the future somewhere between the extremes suggested by Dyck 
of ''Freezing the future in terms of explicit revolutionary ideologies, 
and freezing it in accordance with historical forms and patterns''. We 
have, above, expressed our uncertainty of being able to state ciear and 
explicit educational objectives for any great distance into the future. 
But we suggest that one of the important functions of an educational 
system is to provide a means whereby a society can constantly consider 
where it wishes to be, what it wishes to do, and where it wishes to go. 
Society can then order its structures and procedures in accord with its 


best judgment of its future needs, even if only on a tentative basis. 


In spite of our admitted inability to forecast the future at all pre- 
cisely (except perhaps by chance) we would be derelict if we did not 
summarize what appear to be some emerging value trends of importance 
to education. We will use as our primary sources, Soctal Futures, 
Alberta 1970-2005 by Harold J. Dyck and Contemporary Social Forces and 


Alternative Futures by W. H. Harman. 


Advances in knowledge are providing the means to eradicate the old 

enemies of widespread poverty, disease, famine and sheer drudgery for 
most of one's life. There is a determination to apply this knowledge 
for the elimination of poverty and lack of opportunity in Canada. At 
the same time, a new realization has emerged of our total involvement 


in the world's life demands. With increasing world population, we 


are forced to examine all important shapers of our destinies, including 


production, and education. 


Because of our greater affluence, new problems have arisen connected 
with wider freedom of choice. We are freer to order our lives with 
more flexibility and attention to the spirit than ever before, and our 
books, our mass media, our travels have acquainted us with more life 
Styles than ever before. Inevitably, many new life styles are being 
tried, which, because they are unfamiliar, create resentment and fear. 

A major change, particularly in the young, has been a markedly tn- 
creased interest tn, and experimenting with, subjective experiences. 

The interest in things of the spirit is being renewed after a period of 
turning away from religion or its institutions. In this renewal of 
interest, the belief seems to be growing that there must be a synthesis 
of subjective and objective experiences, and that neither suffice alone. 
If this increased interest in ethics is continued in the future as it 
has in the recent past, these developments will have profound impacts 

on goal priorities in society, on our educational modes, on the future 
development and use of technology and perhaps on the distrtbution of 


power among various institutions and groups of people. 


While interest in these value systems is undoubtedly growing, the 
majority of young people will probably continue for some time to rep- 
resent a clear commitment to vocationalism. They will want their ed- 


ucation to prepare them to make a living in the traditional sense. 


These two interests are not mutually incompatible. An interest in, and 
commitment to, ''things of the spirit'' can strengthen one's material 
contributions (including service to others) and vice-versa. We must 


expand educational opportunities for the development of the spiritual. 


It is held that the development of social values and vocational skills 
are both possible in an education system which stresses activities re- 
quiring ''creating, problem-solving, decision-making, valuing, and 
developing personal style.'' Such activities may be utilized to give a 
broad general education, or for specialized preparation for careers, or 
for development of expertise in the traditional subject disciplines, 


depending on the careers that the graduates wish to follow. 


Our Task Force now turned to the task of defining ( at least reaching 
reasonable agreement ) on what was included in post-secondary education. 
We agreed that post-secondary education included all the ways our soc- 
iety assists its adult members, not enrolled in the secondary schools, 
to improve themselves through regular participation in more or less 


formalized programs. 


A first characteristic of the post-secondary programs which we see as 
emerging is that it will become the successor to the programs presently 
offered in Alberta at agricultural-vocational schools, technical- 
vocational institutes, public and private colleges, universities, gov- 
ernment agencies, proprietary schools, and other private agencies. 


The emerging post-secondary education will not serve only the recent 


high school graduate, but also should serve those ee Ban school 
matriculation who have sufficient maturity to profit by educational 
programs. In addition, it may be expected to serve people of all ages 
past the late teens and people in all stages of occupational growth 

and from all walks of life. The new post~secondary ftnstitutions should 
not only serve those making a first formal commitment to a career and 
life-style, but also those making a conscious decision to make a change 


in career or life-style. 


A second characteristic of the new post~secondary education should be 

its association with a student's heightened perception of community. 

By the time a student reaches post-secondary education he has passed 
through a number of stages of awareness of increasing scope of community. 
His world will have changed from his home, neighborhood, city, province, 
and country to some awareness of the global community. The Task Force 
believes that at the post-secondary phase of education the student should 
be helped to perceive and relate to the entire human community. (It is 
assumed that the foundations for this relationship would have been laid 
earlier in the home and educational system). In post-secondary educa- 
tion the student should learn to relate people of varying backgrounds 

to one another, cultures to one another and disciplines to one another. 
During this stage of education in which the student's preparation for 

a specific role demands some specialization, care must be taken that 
there is adequate contact with other specializations so that there is a 


synergistic effect in their application. At this stage of development, 


individual integration also is likely to become a reality and the [n- 
dividual should be able to integrate his personal world with the world 


at large. 


A third important aspect of the new post-secondary phase will be fnde- 
pendence and mobility of the students involved. A reasonable assump- 
tion is that most post-secondary students will live elsewhere than with 
their parents. While it is possible for students to fulfill their dev- 
elopmental potential while living with their families it fs probable 
that a wider perception of community would be achieved if removed from 
the nuclear family and given the opportunity to interact with people 


of various backgrounds in living situations. 


The mobility and family independence of the new post-secondary student 
may well be limited, however, by the new technology which may be such 
that education will largely occur in the home as with the ''Open 
University'’ in the United Kingdom. Also, education at all levels may 
become decentralized to the point where all students will be within 
commuting distances of their educational facilities. It appears likely, 
however, that the general mobility of post-secondary students wil] 


make possible such learning modes as travel-study. 


Finally, the Task Force saw an emerging role of the new post-secondary 


education in an increasing emphasis on personal development. 


In the words of Kenneth Boulding: 


The final problem is subtle and hard to put one's finger 

on; nevertheless it may be the most important problem of all. 
This is the problem of the role of the educational system in 
creating what might be called a moral ftdentity. The obso- 
lescence ‘of older moral identities in the face of enormous 
technological change is a problem which underlies: almost all 
others in the social system. We see this in the so-called 
sexual revolution; we see it in the inappropriateness of 
belligerent nationalist emotions fn a nuclear world;and we 
see it also in what may be the most serious social by-product 
of automation, a loss of self-respect and ''manhood'' on the 
part of those whose skills are being displaced. . The greatest 
human tragedy is to feel useless and not wanted, and with the 
rise in the intelligence of machines, we may face a period fn 
which the human race divides into two parts, those who feel 
themselves to be more intelligent than machines and those who 
feel themselves to be less. This could signalize the beginnings 
of a widening human tragedy which would require the utmost 
exercise of our skill and knowledge. | am by no means sure 
that this is a problem which is really upon us. It ts one, 
however, for which we should be prepared, and in its solution 
the educational system would play an absolutely crucial role. 
It would be precisely indeed in the things which our conserva- 
tives despise as ''frills'' that the development of satisfying 
human identities may have to be found. It must never be for- 
gotten that the ultimate thing which any society is producing 
is people. All other things are intermediate goods, and all 
organizations are intermediate organizations. No matter how 
rich we are or how powerful we are, if we do not produce 
people who can at least begin to expand into the enormous pot- 
ential of man, the society must be adjudged a failure. The 
educational system is peculiarly specialized in the production 
of people, and it must never lose sight of the fact that it fs 
producing people as ends, not as means. It is producing men, 
not manpower; people, not biologically generated nonlinear 
computers. If this principle is stamped firmly fn the minds 
of those whe guide and operate our educational system, we can 
afford to be surprised by the future, we can even afford to 
make some bad educational investments, because we will be pro- 
tected against the ultimate mistake, which would be to make 
the educational system a means, not an end.... 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


In a general sense there appears to be two extreme views of the 
purpose or objectives of education and this applies particularly 

to the Bbeekuvondaly phase of education. There are those who 
primarily value education as preparing people for responsible and 
well paid jobs. The critics of this attitude say that this support- 
ing of a social system that needs trained manpower is only a minor 
responsibility for the post-secondary sgetend They say that the 


real purpose of education should be to reshape soctety. 


So many of the terms and ideas used in a discussion on such a theme 
mean such different things to different people that it is impossible 

to say that the Task Force as a whole takes a very specific view. 

On the basis of our discussions it is probably reasonable to say that 
we are agreed in a general way that the post-secondary educational 
system while serving society's present operational needs has a clear 
responsibility to act as a critic of that society and within the 

limits of its competency and power to guide and shape the ever-changing 


modern technological society. 


As well as our own discussions, the excellent position paper on Aims 
and Objectives prepared by H. S. Baker, for the Commission on Education- 
ai Planning has made us aware of the difficulties of defining aims 

and objectives. Definitions tend either to be so general and abstract 
that they have no operational significance or so detailed and specific 
that they are simply a recital of the day to day operations of a 


particular educational system. 


We have, nevertheless, listed a number of objectives for post- 
secondary education that we believe include most of the objectives 
that should be used as a guide for the ongoing processes of our post- 
secondary educational system of the future. Different sectors of the 
post-secondary system will undoubtedly place different weights of 
value or emphasis on the various objectives proposed. The evaluation 
of the importance of the different objectives will obviously vary 
depending on the vantage point from which they are considered. Our 
Task Force has attempted to consider these from the viewpoint of 


those responsible for implementing the objectives. 


The complaint has been made that too much of education still just 
happens. That there is almost no direction to education - that it 
suffers from a kind of mindlessness. There is a growing insistence, 
both within the educational system and from without, for account- 
ability. The demand is that the post-secondary educational sys tem 
must explain and justify its operations. The students say it must 

be accessible and relevant; the general public says it must be access- 
ible, ''useful'' and economic. The post-secondary system is being asked 
to identify its ''inputs'' and ''outputs'' and then determine and evaluate 


the benefit-costs or benefit-efforts of its operations. The request 


is not unreasonable if we can properly identify benefits. The significant 


point is that the value of outputs cannot really be determined except 
by reference to the purpose or the aims and objectives of the system 


which produces the outputs. 


The aims and objectives of post-secondary education, which we wish 

to advance, must satisfy the true developmental, change and growth 
requirements of its individual participants as well as aiding in the 
direct development and betterment of society. One basic or underly- 
ing objective is to help ensure our survival on earth, something 

which cannot any longer be taken for granted but must be consciously 
worked at. Mere survival as a biological species is not enough. Post- 
secondary education must play a significant role in the improvement 

of the quality of our lives if it is to merit the considerable 


support it will undoubtedly require and receive. 


lt may be held that the post-secondary educational system is also 

a community. In a broad sense the term implies common interests, 
purposes, a) dee eth approaches to solving probiems. Some of the 
adjectives that we wish to be applicable to our system are: reflexive, 
critical, sensitive, relevant, effective, and efficient. Those en- 
gaged in the post-secondary phase, as members of a community with 

many common approaches and purposes, pitty continuously review their 
philosophy and operations and gauge their relevance to the total educa- 
tional community and to the community at large. One major decision 
that must be made is how the post-secondary system will accept or react 
to the developing technological culture and a new form of human society. 
if some of the new social and economic forces associated with the tech- 
nological culture tend to bring about rapid and dehumanizing changes 

in human relationships, our educational system must effectively provide 


a countervailing force. 


We suggest that there should be maintained an ''Ilvory tower'! 
component of post-secondary education to encourage and provide a 
suitable environment for certain scholarship that will not likely 
occur elsewhere in our society. We can well afford it financially; 
we cannot afford to lose too many of the graces of civilization 

lest our technological triumphs and materialistic affluence bring us 


to a spiritually hollow, machine civilization. 


The post-secondary system, however, must be responsive to the 

general needs and interests of man. It must recognize, and teach fe 
students how to recognize, social problems, how to evaluate and go 
about solving them, and must give them the specific training required 
for material attack on the problems. It must keep to the mid-ground 
between alienating itself from the broader community, thus diminish- 
ing its usefulness to society, and being captured by the broader 
community and trivializing itself by failing to ee the long view 
and the broad perspective which is its great strength and value to 
society. Much more than in the immediate past, however, we believe 


that our post-secondary system will be involved in social action. 


In the aims and objectives we propose, we have attempted to be 
consistent with the general social context and developing value and 
belief systems discussed in the ''context'' of our statement. In add- 
ition, the aims and objectives must be explicit enough to have the 
kind of operational connotations that varying certain operational 
parameters such as curricula, learning-teaching modes, provision of 
certain resources and facilities etc., will have a measurable effect 


on the degree of attainment of the aims and objectives. 


Before listing and briefly discussing aims and objectives under 

a number of categorical headings, we wish to discuss a prime objective 
of a post-secondary educational system that cannot be simply categor- 
ized. this poe objective of our post-secondary system is to make 
its programs, services and facilities as accessible as is practically 


possible to all who wish to and are able to gain benefit therefrom. 


Now and in the future there appears to be an appreciable number of 

our citizens who are denied reasonable access to our post-secondary 
system because of certain hurdles or barriers which we must lower. 
Some of the constraints include the following. 

1. Geographical 

All our experience in North America for decades shows that propinqui ty 
is an aid to increased participation in the post-secondary education- 
al system. Obviously there is a limit to the number of post-secondary 
centres we can support in our far-flung province so there wiil always 
be problems of geographical accessibility. These problems can be 
mitigated by sensibly relating the location, number and kind of post- 
secondary centres to our population centres. In addition we can part- 
ially overcome the difficulties of geographical isolation by an imagina- 
tive use of technological aids = radio, T.V., the use of the mails and 
mobile facilities. We should also consider the simple justice of sub- 
sidization of those remote from educational centres to bring them to 
the educational centres. 

ZL Socio-economic 

It is no secret that participation in post-secondary education is 


generally less by those in less favoured socio-economic circumstances. 


16 


Not only must we arrange for more equitable total participation in 

the post-secondary system but we must overcome the tendency to ''type- 
cast'' by socio-economic background in determining the kinds of programs 
accessible to people. 

cs E ibn ic 

The most obvious example of discrimination because of ethnic barriers 
is that against our native people. We must take positive steps in 
ensuring a greater flexibility in admission criteria, curricula and 
admission to the governing bodies for post-secondary education of people 
who can speak to and for the particular needs of ethnic minorities. 

4, = Sex 

We must obtain a greater participation of women at all levels of post- 
secondary education - at governance, administrative, instructional 

and student levels. A greater flexibility in the curricula and other 
required conditions could make certain programs much more accessible 
to women than they now are. Provision for adequate day-care centres 
might appreciably increase the accessibility for women with smal] 
children. Availability in our post-secondary institutions of part- 
time work at a level commensurate with the qualifications of the women 
would utilize talentnow lost, act as an example for other employers, 
and encourage women to gain a post-secondary education. 

5reiAge: 

Our present institutions are strongly oriented to serving those in 

the 18-24 year age bracket. Our future needs indicate that there 

will be an increasing participation by people of all ages. Our 


practices must recognize this. 


6. Previous schooling and Rigidity of Institutional Regulations 


Admissions, both to the instructional devel and to the student level, 
have been rather rigidly prescribed by previous schooling. The 
regulations we have must be constantly examined for their logic and 
their consequences and if found wanting must be 4) deved: Deve lopment 
of channels for transferring without loss of credit from one kind of 


post-secondary institution to another must continue. 


Not only must we ensure as complete accessibility as practically 
possible but we must also ensure that those participating in post- 
secondary education are given every reasonable opportunity for success. 
Post-secondary institutions have a responsibility to those they accept 
to provide services, facilities and programs that maximize the desir- 
able experiences and the satisfying of the true needs of its students. 
The various factors affecting this include institutional structures 

and organization, counselling, curricula and teaching-learning modes. 
One must also question the wisdom of funding on the basis of the 
number of students enrolled rather than some better proxy for accom- 


plishing the educational task. 


As a necessary condition for adequate accessibility and assurance of 
a high level of success of participants, the post-secondary system 
must encompass a sufficient variety of institutions and programs that 
each kind of institution or each sector of the post-secondary system 
has a responsibility which it can discharge with competence and 


efficiency. We must also recognize that the various kinds of institutions 


are designed to cover a wide horizontal range of needs and that the 
sectors of post-secondary education are not in a hierarchical vertical 


relation to one another. 


Each sector must define its proper role, attain its own integrity and 

not conduct its affairs as though it were scaling the rungs of a 

status ladder. The total range of institutions and programs with proper 
articulation must span the total needs for post-secondary education to 
provide for the accessibility desired with a maximum effectiveness of 
services for its participants. A necessary aid to these desired conditions 
is adequate guidance, counselling and other assistances, including 


financial, for the post-secondary students. 


We now list and briefly comment on a number of aims and objectives 
for post-secondary education. We categorize these under four general 
headings: 
1. those aims and objectives which are primarily met through the 
tnstructional function. Instructional here is used in a 
wide sense to include, beside lectures, technological learning- 
aids, library services, and so on, the deliberate creation 
of a community or institutional ''climate'' conducive to 
learning and individual growth; 
2. those aims and objectives attained through the research function; 
3. those aims and objectives allied to communtty outreach or the 
serving of societal needs; 
4. those aims and objectives not logically included in the first 


three categories. 


For each aim and objective we propose we indicate our predictions 
of its changing importance: 
1. from the present to 1980; 


2. from 1980 - 2005. 


Instruction related 

lm To provide programs sufficient in breadth and depth to meet the 
desires of the great majority to prepare themselves for the career 

of their choice. The post-secondary educational system must, however, 
avoid educating or training students for obsolescent occupations. As 
wel | they must avoid giving people such narrow skills that they can- 
not be adapted to other demands arising from changes in the individual 
or his environment. 

Prediction: (a) to 1980. A continuing emphasis; 

(b) 1980 - 2005. Careers, in the present sense, 
probably markedly changed. An emphasis on new 
life-styles and preparation to enjoy leisure be- 
coming more important. 

2 To provide the flexibility of educational experience to approach 
the ideal that each individual student may develop his own identity 
and be encouraged and aided to a realization of self in society. 
Education should be oriented to the needs of the particular student 
instead of to some generalized ''median student.'' 

Prediction: (a) to 1980. An increasing emphasis; 


(b) 1980 - 2005. Taken for granted as a major objective. 


oH To foster the social consciousness necessary for the individual 
to be an active and understanding participant in a democratic society. 
This includes an understanding of the function of law in the social 
process and the ability and desire to work with his fellow citizens 
in keeping the social order consonant with the best interests of 
the individual and society. 
Predication: (a) to 1980. A heavy emphasis by all segments 
particularly in the more specialized programs; 
(b) 1980 - 2005. A continuing emphasis. 
4, To provide in our post-secondary institutions a warmly human 
environment so that those who participate in post-secondary education 
do not become alienated from their fellow man or from human ways of 
relating to one another. 
Prediction: (a) to 1980. A continuing concern with limited 
success in achieving this in large institutions; 
(b) 1980 - 2005. Greater success in achieving this 
as its recognized importance will warrant major 
changes in institutions if necessary. 
5. To enable individuals to transcend cultural biases so that our 
students, in a rather isolated and ''provincial'' location, may come 
to think of themselves as international citizens. Helping our students 
and instructors to this world view hopefully will be a small step 
in banishing from our nation and our world the ills caused by lack 
of awareness of the dangers and irrationality of the we-they dichatomy. 


The optimal environment to achieve this objective requires direct 


an 


contact in the educational system with people from other provinces 
and other lands. 
Predictions: (a) to 1980. Not very hopeful; 

(b) 1980 - 2005. Increasing success. 
or To so order its approaches and procedures that the participants 
in post-secondary education may become comfortable with change. Our 
post-secondary education must not dwell in the past but must not be 
so short-sighted as not to study its past and learn from it. We 
must, however, develop a ''scholarship'' of the future. Post-secondary 
education must anticipate what one futurist, Alvin Toffler, calls the 
"Dizzying disorientation brought on by the premature arrival of the 
future.'' Further it must reflect and nurture the social values that 
are rapidly emerging. It must impart an understanding of the processes 
and probable results of change, of the ways for evaluating the need 
for change and the probable consequences of change. All people and 
particularly those participating in post-secondary education should 
be sensitized to the many changes occuring in our society and be en- 
couraged to initiate and support desirable social changes and oppose 
undesirable social changes. 
Prediction: (a) to 1980. Much greater emphasis on this approach 

with considerable success; 

(b) 1980 - 2005. A continuing emphasis on this approach. 
ie To provide programs, services and facilities which encourage 
all those so minded to develop che competence in intensive and dedicat- 


ed study of a problem or an issue. 
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Prediction: (a) to 1980. A continuing concern although relatively 


less emphasized than in the past; 
(bi) 1980 22005. As» for (a) 

8. To provide a total environment, including the explicit instruction- 

al processes, so that each individual participant in post-secondary 

education has the maximum opportunity for his growth and development 
in each of the following: 

(1) cognitive abilities; 

(2) emotional capacity (with emphasis on the capacity for 

pleasure, joy and ecstacy); 

(3) aesthetic sensibility; 

(4) physical and mental health; 

(5) self-discipline and judgement; 

(6) awareness and sensitivity; 

(7) imagine tionsand creativity. 

Prediction: (a) to 1980. A relatively greater emphasis on 
encouraging the affective sensibilities than the 
cognitive abilities; 

(b) 1980 - 2005. An emphasis on attempting to achieve 
a balanced development of the affective and the 
cognitive. 

Research related 

9. To accumulate, assimilate and create knowledge. The search for 

knowledge goes on in all sections of society but most intensively in 

educational systems and particularly in the post-secondary sector. 


The man of knowledge is not just the knower of facts but the 
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participator in the process of uncovering facts and their meaning. 
This searching for and occasionally discovering is required for full 
human development, which includes the satisfying (never complete) of 
our ''divine curiosity''. As well the fruits of research and scholar- 
ship, when properly used, add constantly to our well being and the 
greater richness of our civilization. If the province hopes to 
attract and sustain the sophisticated secondary industry that is 
essential for economic health, then it must maintain high quality re- 
search in the post-secondary educational system. As well as the 
economic benefits, the fact that this industry will be increasingly 
research-based means that our students must be trained in research 
to find jobs in that industry. All post-secondary sectors should be 
in close contact with advances in research. This can be accomplished 
in a variety of ways consistent with the special concerns and roles 
of the institutions. 
Predictions: (a) to 1980. A continuing emphasis although there 
will be an increasing emphasis on interdiscipl inary 
research and institution coordinated research and 
a deemphasis of the traditional individual research, 
(b) 1980 - 2005. A continuation of the trend noted in 
part (a). 
10. To assume responsibility for being concerned with and aware of the 
potential consequences of research. Those with the ability and under- 
standing to discover knowledge bear a responsibility to acquaint the 
public with its availability and potential value. They are also morally 


responsible to warn of the consequences of its misuse. 
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Prediction: (a) to 1980. A marked increase in the emphasis on 
this objective; , 
(b) 1980 - 2005. A continuing emphasis at the level 
reached by 1980. 
11. To constantly do Institutional research'' in order to continually 
adjust to changing values and objectives. The results of the research 
must be used in development, innovation and revision of programs and 


procedures. 


Prediction: (a) to 1980. This objective will be attained and 


, emphasized in all post-secondary institutions; 
(b) 1980 - 2005. This will have become a standard and 
well-emphasi zed objective. 

Community Outreach and Societal Need 
12. To provide the programs that will prepare the people in our 
society needed to run a complex, modern, affluent society (as we are 
told Alberta will almost certainly be in the next three decades). 
This includes the people required to operate our health services; 
grow, process, and distribute our food; design, build, and service 


our homes; protect our environment; write and play our musIc,. etc. 


The post-secondary system may have to make judgements about those 
functional roles for which it will educate people. It may have 

to concentrate on those roles essential to fulfjlling the true needs 
of man. In an age of overconsumption, waste and pollution, many are 
becoming aware of the discrepancy between our artifically created 


"wants'' and the objective ''needs'' of the human community in which we 
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live. Our ever-expanding ''wants'' as consumers seem to be on shaky 
grounds as we observe the effects on the environment of meeting these 
"wants''. Native people and other minority groups are making us aware 
that they have a different eens of the needs of society than the 
majority culture. It seems unlikely that a society that continues to 
view its ''needs'' solely or even largely in terms of technological 
and economic ''progress'' can survive. 
Prediction: (a) to 1980. A continuing emphasis with a tendency 
to lag behind in providing some needed programs; 
(b) 1980 - 2005. A continuing tendency to lag behind 
in adjusting to changing needs. 
13. To take a positive role in working with the community and press- 
ing the society generally, to ensure the survival of our planet and 
all life on it. There is further a positive requirement that post- 
secondary education be committed to the improvement of the quality 
(physcial, emotional, intellectual, and spiritual) of life for all. 
Prediction: (a) to 1980. <A much greater emphasis than now exists; 
(b) 1980 - 2005. A continuing appreciable emphasis. 
14. To serve as a model for the community in those areas which it 
professes. Whether it be in a welding program, a medical program or 
research in a chemistry laboratory - the post-secondary education 
program should strive to represent the best known practice. Practition- 
ers in the community should be able to use post-secondary practice 
as models of excellence. 
Prediction: (a) to 1980. Less emphasis than in the past as the 
post-secondary system will become more of a part 


of the community and less of an exemplar; 
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(b) 1980 - 2005. A continuation of the trend in (a). 
15. To maintain In the post-secondary system a pool of talent that 
can be drawn upon, when required, for the guidance and counselling 


of society. 


Prediction: (a) to 1980. Less explicitly an objective than in 


the past as the separation of town and gown wil] 
be less; 
(b) 1980 - 2005. As for (a). 

16. To act as a trustee of our culture. In some centres this may 

require that the post-secondary institutions take responsibility for 

providing in their community certain cultural facilities and programs - 
access to libraries, museums, art galleries, dramatic and musical per- 
formaces, etc. 

Prediction: (a) to 1980. Probably a diminishing emphasis as our 
communities become larger and more sophisticated 
and provide these services for themselves; 

(b) 1980 - 2005. Probably a minor emphasis by the 
post-secondary system. 

17. To encourage and educate society to fully utilize the knowledge, 

skills, abilities, and wisdom of all its members. In addition to 

influencing society in this way, post-secondary institutions must 
make every effort to gain and disseminate information on actual opp- 
ortunities for graduates to use their training. It is socially un- 

acceptable to arouse people's expectations, to prepare them for a 

useful, interesting and productive life and then leave them powerless 


and apparently unwanted. 
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Prediction: (a) to 1980. A large increase in emphasis; 


(b) 1980 - 2005. A continuing large emphasis. 


Special 


18. To provide a ''home'' for certain special "scholarship." 
There are certain activities and interests of <i that grace our 
civilization, but are unlikely to be supported by commercial in- 
terests or by individual patrons and in which a mass egalitarian 
society is neither particularly interested nor sympathetic toward. 
Prediction: (a) to 1980. A continuing but minor emphasis; 

(b) 1980 - 2005. Probably no longer a required objective. 
19. To do the best job it can in its very special function of train- 
ing and educating most of its own instructional and research staff 
as well as those for other educational systems. It has a special 
obligation in this area to break the patterns of the past in order 
to properly prepare instructors and researchers for the challenges 


and opportunities of the future. 


The best protection for a populace for any event that befalls lies 

in the native intelligence, as well as the education, of its people. 

Excellence in an educational system has the added service of attract- 
ing intelligent and capable people both as educators and ''consumers''! 

of education. The resulting enrichment of the gene pool is probably 

the best investment that can be made. 

Prediction: (a) to 1980. An increased emphasis; 


(b) 1980 - 2005. A continuing emphasis. 
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Finally we will add that our post-secondary educational system 
should produce educated men and women. There are many definitions 
of an educated person. Perhaps as useful as any is that of George 
Bernard Shaw: '‘'An educated man is one who can entertain himself, 


can entertain a friend and can entertain an idea.'! 


CURRICULA: LEARNING AND TEACHING 


A curriculum comprises those structural and jnteractional elements 
deliberately designed to provide the ''environment'' and the procedures 
to aid the learning of persons usually designated as students. A 
curriculum, then, is really a plan for learning. It is the vehicle 
for implementing educational objectives. The success of a curriculum 
can and should always be evaluated in terms of how well it attains 


those objectives. 


A curricular system must always be designed to operate in a total 
external er TTeNneee of constraints and opportunities. Some of the 
external pressures are: the general societal culture; the values, 
aspirations, and expectations of learner and teacher; the time avail- 
able to the learning experience; the space available; the resources 


made available; and the like. 


A model of a curricular system with four major interacting elements is 


shown in the diagram below: 


phere wad, Ah 
Learner i he yadeanes 
a Me thod mare 


We will discuss, in turn, each of these four major elements. We will 
consider them particularly in terms of post-secondary education and 


in terms of their probable nature and role in the future. 


The learner 


We will suggest that ''to learn'' be defined as to develop one's 
response-ability as suggested by Anderson and Emig. In the post- 
secondary system the learner is a voluntary student, at least as 
far as the institution is concerned. Post-secondary students seem 
increasingly aware of this and are tending to assume a more active | 
role in defining their own learning needs and learning modes. 

This clashes with the institutional approach, (still far too common 
in most of post-secondary education) which assumes that the learner 
will accept what others have decided he needs - content, method, 


time and place. 


There are, undoubtedly, some learning situations where the learner 

is not competent to make wise decisions about the best way to learn 
certain skills or effectively gain certain knowledge. We suspect 

that this passive learner - active teacher curriculum phi losophy 

is followed far oftener than is desirable for effective learning. 

The learner is demanding, justifiably, the right to share in the 

setting of the objectives and the conditions for his learning. This 

is an approach to be encouraged whenever suitable. One of the great 
needs for the demanding decades ahead is that the student assume respon- 
sibility for his own education. This he can only do well if he comes 


to know his own learning style. 


We are coming to realize that people differ greatly in interests, 


aptitudes and the particular means by which they best learn. The 


learner himself is in the best position, if properly helped, to 
determine his unique competence for learning. In brief, the student 


is moving from being a ward to being a customer to being a client. 


The Teacher 


The role of the teacher, correspondingly, is changing and will continue 
to change. The teacher is becoming less the authority figure. There 
is a growing student disenchantment with bureaucracy and the authority 
of office. Even the traditional teacher-held authority of knowledge 

is rendered quickly obsolescent by rapid changes in knowledge. New 
knowledge may come easier to those who don't have to unlearn the old. 
The teacher is becoming a facilitator, a guide and an educational 


consultant rather than an authority figure per se. 


We now recognize that learning goes much beyond the acquiring of 
skills, information and knowledge. It also includes the developing 
of attitudes and self-realization. The teacher who is merely 
competent at imparting information and developing skills may be- 

come a teaching disaster if he destroys the self-esteem, the imagina- 
tion and creativity, or the moral judgement of the learner. As 
Macdonald and Leeper have said, ''Because the educator dares to 
influence, he must have the courage to permeate classroom activity 
with the ever present possibility of forgiveness; for if he does 

not, his influence carries with it seeds of destruction through 


omniscience which can only be demonic.'! 


Logan Wilson has described well the developing s tudent- teacher- 
learning interaction: 


"If we conceive of them (students) as supplicants gathering 
to be taught we place the emphasis on a relatively smal] 
part of our population as being active agents. On the 
other hand, should we think of them as learners, they be- 
come the essential engines of the educational process, and 
we unleash ten times as much intellectual power as is 
assumed in the alternate view. Moreover, we place emphasis 
upon the exercise of acquiring mental muscles rather than 
upon the storage capacity of the subject - student. We 
place the emphasis upon the process of discovery and creation 
rather than upon preservation and retention. Preservation 
and retention are appropriate ideals for a society that has 
known a golden age and is satisfied with its own times or 
content with the hope of recovering the gtories of a depart- 
ed era. But | doubt that it would be of much satisfaction 
to the present generation of either leaders or students. 
When we underline the role of discovery and creation and 
conceive of the teacher as one helping the learner under- 
stand the processes of discovery and creation, the roles 
of research and teaching take on new relationship, and the 
discord and conflict disappears''. (''The Professor and His 


Roles'', in Improving College Teaching) 
In post-secondary education we will probably continue to draw teachers 
from a wide background of experience rather than relying on profession- 
al teachers professionally trained. It is our opinion that this is 
desirable although we are convinced that post-secondary institutions 
must do more than they have in the past to aid their teachers in 
acquiring the teaching competency they need. We will speak of an 
approach to this problem in a later part of this section when discussing 
Centres for Instructional Improvement. Muscatine here describes the 
variety of teachers that may be expected at universities (and we 
suggest that this may be true of all post-secondary institutions.): 

"But there will never be enough professors to go around. And 


the university will have to augment its teaching power from 
other sources. New technology may be of some help, especially 
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with the irreducible busy work and with whatever rote learn- 
ing and drill work survive in the curriculum. But the major 
new teaching assistance will come from the students them- 
selves, in the form of discussion groups, seminars led by 
the more experienced, and a great deal of independent study. 
Current experiments in this direction are prompted by the 
hypothesis that the deepest kinds of learning require less 
constant presence of the teacher than we have hitherto imagined. 


Another major source of university teaching power will be 

the surrounding community of scientists, technicians, artists, 
and cultivated people of all sorts. Many can be brought in 
on a part-time basis to exchange their professional knowledge 
for the pleasure of teaching. Furthermore, if the university 
is forced to concentrate on teaching general principles, the 
up-to-the-minute professional details will have to be left to 
institutes and training centres close to industry, government 
and the professions''. (Muscatine ''The Future of University 
Education as an Idea''. in Ong. J. (Editor) Knowledge and the 
Future of Man) 


Finally we wish to make two observations about the evaluation of 

the teaching role. The first is that, if Carl Rogers is even nearly 
correct, we will have to look primarily to the learner for learning. 
Rogers says, ''l have come to feel that the only learning which 
significantly influences behavior is self-discovered, self-appropriated 
learning'' and ''such self-discovered learning, truth that has personally 


appropriated and assimilated in experience, cannot be directly commun- 


icated to another''. 


The second observation is that post-secondary teaching is practical ly 
an unknown and unexamined phenomenon. In the words of Jencks and 
Riesman: 


---there is very little knowledge about which teaching 
strategies work with which students. Under these 
circumstances, it is hardly surprising that a great deal 
of teaching at both the graduate and undergraduate level 
is dull and ineffective. No form of success that depends 
upon luck and individual enterprise is ever widespread. 
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The observation of both Rogers and Jencks and Riesman would support 
the idea that the role of the teacher is not so much to impart in- 
formation (because even machines can do this today) Bonitats to 


assist students in interpreting experiences. 


Matter 


The matter of the curriculum refers to what is presented to learners 
and hopefully what they learn. Our post-secondary institutions 

will have to continue to provide for its students the information 
which will develop the skilled people required to competently 
Operate a complex society. We will continue to require programs 
which prepare students in specific, socially useful and personally 
satisfying skills and knowledge. There will be a move away from 

the ''survey'' presentation of material that stresses content to 

the ''problems'' approach which involves the student in a feeling of 
true enquiry and a greater involvement with the subject at an 
interdisciplinary level. There should be a greater reliance on 
presenting general principles, methods and the concepts of a discipline 
which will endure after the current ''facts'' are out of date. There 
will be a demand for programs that satisfy the student's need for 


self-understanding and self-realization. 


In those programs that have been narrowly specialized there will be 
a wider range of disciplines available to the student. Students' 
increasing concerns for examining the wholeness of living will be 
reflected in a broader range of educational experiences within 


each particular program. 
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As Eyford suggests: 
The nature of our society and the demands it places upon 
us require that more emphasis be given to learning how 
to learn, so that the student will not be burdened with 
obsolete knowledge and outworn facts but will rather be 


able to seek his own way with weil developed learning 
skills and critical abilities. 


Method 


There will be an increasing recognition that there is a much 

wider range of methods by which we learn than is generally practised. 
The rather traditional lecture technique of schooling, in which 
students are required to meet learning objectives for which they 

are uncommitted and unprepared, can no longer be the dominant 

method of learning. Teachers must adopt a wide variety of methods 


which will result in the maximum learning for the maximum number. 


The printed page is a useful learning aid. The sharing of experiences 
and the advice of someone more knowledgeable than the student are 
useful learning modes. There are, however,a host of new learning 
modes and techniques which should be thoroughly investigated and used 
by those people and in those circumstances where they prove better 
than the traditional approaches. The important principle is that 


the learning mode should be isomorphous with the learning sought. 


In this regard we should look critically at the proper role of 
apprenticeship as a learning mode. For years apprenticeship as a 
mode of learning has been downgraded by post-secondary educators. 


This may be because of abuses of the apprenticeship system rather 
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than because it was an ineffective learning mode in principle, or 

simply because of snobblish attitudes in higher education circles. 
Consequently we see new emphasis on informal learning and field 
experiences in the total sphere of post-secondary education, but 

only insofar as they are significant learning experiences, and not 
simply a means of providing a firm or organization with cheap labor. 
There appears to be a growing disaffection with a sterile study 

about things and an increasing desire to involve the student dir- 

ectly in practice. It is being recognized that the process of ed- 
ucation is as important as the content. There is an increasing interest 
in work-study programs in technology and an increasing respect for the 
value of practice teaching in education. Medical students and law students 
have long obtained educational experiences by ''practising'' their future 
professions in the community under the eye of their professional 
colleagues. This is a practice which should be investigated for all. 


post-secondary programs. 


A major factor in learning is the learner's motivation. This is mark- 
edly increased if the learner can be involved in setting objectives. 
Motivation is heightened as well by encouraging student creativity 
through having the student make his own knowledge by free enquiry in- 
stead of requiring of him a pedestrian matching recall of ''facts'' con- 


forming with the ''facts'' presented by a teacher. 


We wish to comment on what has been called by Benjamin Bloom ''Learning 
for Mastery''. Teacher expectations from this approach are quite 


different from traditional expectations based on a final evaluative 
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examination at the end of term. The fallacy of the latter pro- 
cedure lies in assuming that student's learning is a set of 
vaiues randomly drawn from a population and lying on a Gaussian 
normal distribution curve. This is a misapplication of statistical 
concepts which can have many disastrous effects. In the words 
of Bloom these are: 
This set of expectations, which fixes the academic goals 
of teacher and students is the most wasteful and destructive 
aspect of the present education system. It reduces the . 
aspirations of both teacher and students; and it systematically 
destroys the ego and self-conceptof a sizable group of students. 
Most students (perhaps over 90 percent) can master what we 
have to teach them, and it is the task of instruction to 
find the means which will enable our students to master the 
subject under consideration. Our basic task is to search 
for the methods and materials which will enable the largest 
proportion of our students to attain such mastery.... 
Some students will take longer and need more assistance than others, 
but most can be helped to attain a satisfactory mastery level of 
competence. It can surely be argued as a general principle that it 
is more valuable and satisfying that a student, for a given expenditure 
of time, effort and institutional resources, attain a ''mastery'' say 
in five areas of study rather than an unsatisfying and almost meaning- 
less level of 50 percent or 60 percent ''competence'' in eight. We al- 
ready accept this general principle when we expect of people in most 
occupations that they shall generally exhibit ''mastery'' performance 
in the things they do, e.g. pull the right tooth, drive on the 


right side of the road, correctly give their name or phone number 


when required, 


We now wish to briefly discuss the concept of Centers for Instructional 


Improvement. What is needed in all post-secondary institutions is a 
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centre which has information and facilities for anyone to utilize 
and which is enough outside the teaching situation to render it objective. 
This centre should be a place where both a teacher or a student can 
turn to for suggestions for change and improvement. It should have 
educational aids and a clearing house for every kind of information on 
educational techniques: data on the effectiveness of varying techniques 
and on experimental programs elsewhere. It should have a wide range 
of equipment which could be an aid to teaching and learning and should 
offer instruction in their use. I!t should provide counselling for 

both student and teacher for teaching-learning problem and perhaps a 
review board to analyse particular problems with a class as a whole. 

A centre of this type should be impartial enough to provide a real 


source of counsel and aid to both teacher and students. 


We recommend the establishment of such a center at each of our post- 


secondary institutions. 


Curriculum Objectives 


As was stated earlier, those four curriculum elements are designed 
to implement objectives and to satisfy evaluation. Of these two 


boundary conditions we will speak briefly. 


A clear understanding of objectives provides the guidelines for 
planning a curriculum of optimum design. A significant issue is’=- who 
sets the objectives? A curriculum that attains its set objectives 

is meaningless if these objectives are not those that meet the needs of 


the learner. The learner must be given more of the responsibility 
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for defining objectives in post-secondary education. 


Curriculum Evaluation 

Evaluation is a complex and ill-defined science. We will only comment 
that evaluation is necessary to be able to know when an optimum 
curriculum has been designed for any given set of objectives. We will 
further suggest that traditional examination of students may not be 


a good evaluation instrument for a curriculum. 


A curriculum is always influenced and to some extent determined by the 
constraints and opportunities of its ''environment''. Of the many 
constraints and opportunities we will discuss only three: the time 
allocation for learning, the place for learning, and increasing student 


populations. 


The objective of many curricula has been to prepare a student for an 
occupation. In the past it has apparently been assumed that this prep- 
aration could be completed in some specific single ie period, thus 
preparing the student for his life's career. The rapidly changing 
skill and knowledge requirements for most occupations negate this 
concept. Our characteristic time allocations for post-secondary A 
ucation are becoming more and more unsuitable. Several periods 
throughout a life time should be substituted for the single period 
concept in order to meet the changing demands on the individual's skills. 
lt may, for instance, make more sense to spend the effort, energy and 
expense now put into single 2, 4 or 6 year post-secondary periods into 


two or more shorter periods. These shorter periods could be separated 


by the opportunity to practice one's initial learning and return to 
later post-secondary learning prepared to ask the right questions of 


the institution. 


Curriculum Flexibility 


As part of our concern with the time structuring of post-secondary 

education we should be much more flexible than we are. There is no 
clear evidence for the educational advantage of a course being given 
over a period of say eight months rather than for shorter periods as 


in a semester or quarter system. 


We know very little about the desirability of requiring all students 

to concurrently study 4, 5 or 6 subjects rather than some lesser or 
greater number. People are cast in different molds. The time al locat- 
ed for units of learning should be more specifically adjusted to 

the needs and demands of the learner rather than the convenience of the 
institution, or a slavish conforming to tradition. Our Task Force 

is unaware of any evidence that suggests that our pleasant Alberta 
summers are a particularly inappropriate time for learning. Some of 
these ideas are well-stated by Margaret Mead. 


'That we have failed to recognize the new character of change 
is apparent in a thousand ways. Despite the fact that a 
subject taught to college freshmen may have altered basically 
by the time the same students are seniors, it is still said 
that colleges are able to give students 'a good education' - 
finished, wrapped up, and sealed with a degree... 

Consistent with these ideas and our conception of what a 
student is, our educational institutions are places where we 
keep ''children'' for a shorter or longer period.... 

Once they have left, we regard them as in some sense finished, 
neither capable of, nor in need of, further ''education'"', for 
we still believe that education should come all in one piece, 
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or rather, in a series of connected pieces, each presented as 
a whole at the elementary school, the high school, the college 
level.... Thus we avoid facing the most vivid truth of the new 
age: No one will live all his life in the world into which he 
was born, and no one will die in the world in which he worked 
in his maturity’. 
We have generally seemed to assume that post-secondary education 
learning must occur in rather specific locations, in classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries on rather isolated or at least insulated 
"campuses''. In the past few years there has been a marked increase 
in moving off the campus into the community and into ''foreign'' communi ties 
to widen and enrich the students learning. We see this as a desirable 
move and urge post-secondary education curriculum planners to 


markedly increase their use of the total community's or the total 


world's learning resources for their students. 


Finally, we wish to draw attention to the greater range of ''publics'' 
that post-secondary education must serve. We will briefly mention 
three that have traditionally not been served by the post-secondary 


system because our curriculum has been too inflexible. 


The first group includes those leaders of our society who are so busy 
"running'' the society that their stock of learning is no longer adequate 
Or appropriate to their responsibilities. The post-secondary system 
must be flexible enough, both in programming and in the time structuring 
of its programs to meet their needs. It is essential for all of us 


that this store of learning of society's leaders be constantly replenished. 


The second group are the socially and economically disadvantaged. 

In this large group are many whose circumstances, for whatever reason, 
are such that they do not take advantage of post-secondary education. 
in addition to psychological and economic barriers to accessibility 

our present curricula are often inflexible and unsuitable. Our post- 
secondary education system must use its imagination to devise curricula 
that meet the real néeds and provide a real service for members of 


this group. 


The third group are the part time students who wish to simultaneous ly 
follow a career and engage in post-secondary education on a regular 
or formal basis. We believe that the emerging ''open university'' in 
Great Britain represents a useful response to the needs of such a 
group. We recommend that planning be instituted for a provincial 
"open communiversity'' to be established not later than 1980. The 
people to be served would be part time students Ha all over the 
province. The range of programs in post-secondary education should 
be as comprehensive as is practicable and flexible. To serve this 
broad geographic constituency will demand the imaginative use of 
radio, T. V., correspondence courses and more intensive tutorial 


or seminar programs on weekends or for one-week periods. 


In the student protest that has been sweeping North America post- 
secondary institutions over the past years, curriculum has been a 
prime target for student discontent. The Task Force urges that care- 
ful consideration be given to our discussion and recommendations in 
this section as being of vital importance to a program of curriculum 


revision for our post-secondary institutions. 


PEOPLE INVOLVED 


An early problem in this section is to define and categorize the role 
and functions of the people involved in the post-secondary education 


enterprise. 


We begin with a definition of students. These are the peek who as 
members of society attend some institutionalized form of education. 

A second group of people are the professionals - teachers or profess- 
ors - involved (usually directly) in the learning experience of 
students. A third group of people we may call facilitators. They 
are involved in the learning experience only indirectly as adminis- 


trators and support staff. 


The first portion of this section examines from several points of view 
the quantitative aspects of personnel involved in post-secondary 
education. It begins with a very brief statement of population 
characteristics and then moves to an examination of future enrolments 


in the various types of institutions. 


ie Personnel: The Quantitative Aspects 
A. Population Characteristics 
Growing Numbers. 


The Provincial population is projected to increase from 1,588,498 
in 1970 to 1,957,736 in 1980, about 23 percent. From 1970 to 


2005, the population is expected to double in size to more than 
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three million persons with an annual growth rate of about 1.9 
percent. 

Shifting Composition 

During the next decade and beyond, the under-25 age group is ex- 
pected to decline as a percentage of the total population, from 
50.6 percent (1970) to 47.1 percent (1980) to 42.8 (2005). With- 
in the 0-24 age group, the 6-11 elementary age group falls from 
16 to 12.2 percent of provincial population between 1970 and 
1980, with an absolute decrease from about 255,000 to about 
240,000. The same thing occurs in the 12-17 age group in the 
last half of the decade, as the 230,000 figure of 1975 declines 
to about 207,000 in 1980. The decline tn elementary and secon- 
dary population will be reflected in a subsequent decline in 
post-secondary education populations from 1980 to 1990. During 
this period the 18-24 age group falls from a level of about 
273,000 to 246,000. Obviously, the over-25 age group is on the 
increase in Alberta. 

Increasing Concentration 

The continued migration of Alberta's population to urban places 
in recent years produced a 7] percent urban population by 1970. 
This trend will produce an 80 percent urban population by 1980 
and more than 90 percent are expected to live in urban places 
of more than 1,000 persons by 2005. For example, Edmonton re- 
gion (census division 6) is likely to grow at about 2.3 percent 


annually from 1970 to 1980 and 2005. It will have about 34.5 
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percent of Alberta population in 1980 compared to 33.1 percent 
in 1970. By 2005 the number of people in: Edmonton region wili 
grow from 676,000 in 1980 to more than 1,100,000, 36.8 percent 


of Alberta's total. 


These rather startling population characteristics have certain 
important implications for education in Alberta in the next 
three decades. These are discussed in the following segments of 


this portion of the paper. 


B. Enrolments in Post-Secondary Education: 1970 - 2005 


Enrolment predictions for post-secondary education have fn the 
past been generally fragmented and usually conservative. The 
various sub-systems and institutions in higher education have 
made projections independently from one another. AS well, it has 
been the rule to make projections based simply on the extension 
of historical enrolments without taking into consideration 


changing societal values. 


We present in this section two types of enrolment projections. 
The first is based on past and current populations and enrol- 
ments. Major sources for the figures presented in Tables |, 
11, and Ill, are the Seastone Report and Data supplted by the 
Alberta Colleges Commission. The second includes new types of 
students such as the continuing education student, those in 


retraining, those in part time study, and so on, in addition to 
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full time students. This results in a more liberal projection than 


previously attempted. 


Table | projects university enrolments from 1970 to 1980. 


TABLE | 


ESTIMATED FULL TIME ENROLMENT AT ALBERTA UNIVERSITIES 


1970. =. 1990 
1970* 1975** 1980** 
ALBERTA AND ATHABASCA 
Undergraduate 16,195 255550 305155 
Graduate 2,158 3,935 5,370 
Total 18, 353 29,265 36,525 
CALGARY 
Undergraduate 8, 387 14,045 17,395 
Graduate 850 1,840 2,905 
Total 9,237 15,885 20 , 300 
LETHBRIDGE | 
Undergraduate 1,409 2,275 2,790 
TOTAL 
Undergraduate 25,991 41,650 50 , 340 
Graduate 3,008 Gadd 5 8,275 
TOTAL 28,999 47,425 58,615 
* 1970 - actual enrolments 


** 1975 and 1980 - projected enrolments from the Seastone 
Report 


The projected university enrolments through 1980, estimate a 
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participation rate of 21.5 percent of the 18-24 age group by the 
end of the period. On the basis of these participation rates 
total full time university enrolment in the Province of Alberta 
is expected to increase from 28,999 students in 1970 to 58,615 
in 1980. 


Table Il projects enrolments from 1980 to 2005. 


TABLE 11 


ESTIMATED FULL TIME UNIVERSITY ENROLMENTS 1980 - 2005 
USING TWO METHODS OF PROJECTION 


1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2005 


Constant (21.5%) 

Participation Rate: 
Undergraduate 50,340 49,300 45,490 51,249 59,224 65,061 
Graduate Op2gser 7,995 7,377 8,311 9,604 10,550 


Total 58,615 57,295 52,867 59,560 68,828 75,611 


Increasing (21.5 to 
34.4%) Participation 


Rate: 
Estimated Parti- 
cipation Rate* 21.5% 23.54 25164). 20ui% 31.0% 34.4% 
Undergraduate 50,441 52,499 51,391 61,499 75,550 88,272 
Graduate 8,180 10,126 11,557 16,334 23,689 32,706 
Total 58,621 62,625 62,948 78,843 99,239 120,978 


Undergraduate participation rates are estimated to increase from 
18.5% to 19.7%,20.9%,22.2%,23.5% and 25.1% from 1980 to 2005 
for the periods indicated; graduate rates from 3.0% to 3.8%, 
4.7%, 5.9%, 7.4% and 9.32. 


Source: Seastone Report made from data received from the 
Universities Commission. 
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If this 21.5 percent participation rate is held constant, the 
total university enrolment for the BitovPnce would increase from 
58,615 in 1980 to 75,611 in 2005. However, it has been estima- 
ted that the participation rates will increase to approximately 
34.4 percent by the year 2000. if these figures are accurate 
the full time enrolment in Alberta would then increase from 


58,621 in 1980 to 120,978 in 2005. (See Table II). 


Table I!Il presents Seastone's projections for non university post- 


secondary enrolments from 1970 to 2005. 


TABLE Itt 


ESTIMATED NON UNIVERSITY POST-SECONDARY FULL TIME ENROLMENTS 


1970 - 2005 
1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2005 


Enrolment* 12,350 22,000 27,600 29,497 29,649 37,135 46,741 56,98 


Enrolment as 
Percent of 
University 


Enrolment 41.0 46.4 7.1 47.1 hy a 47.1 47.1 47.) 


Enrolment as 

Percent of 

18-24 age 

group 6.4 9.2 10.1 oe 12.1 13.4 14.6 16.2 


* Source: Estimate to 1980-81 from Zsigmond and Wenaas 
Beyond 1980 calculated. 
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He predicts that there would be an increase in enrolments from 
the 12,350 in 1970 to 27,600 in 1980 and to 56,980 tn 2005. It 
should be noted that statistics supplied by the Alberta Colleges 
Commission consider Seastone's predictions to be somewhat con- 
servative in that the Commission is predicting an enrolment in 


excess of 30,000 by 1980, and possibly as high as 36,000. 


A second, and perhaps more future-oriented approach to enrol- 
ment projections considers all post-secondary programs - both 
full time and part time from a broader perspective. It is based 


on the following assumptions about the population. 


Assumption One: By 1980, 30% of the 18-24 age group will spend 
an average of five years of full time study (as presently de- 


fined by university calendars) at a university. 


Assumption Two: By 1980 the equivalent of 30% of the 25-65 age 
group will undertake an average of three years of full time 


study at a university. 


Assumption Three: By 1980, 30% of the 18-24 age group will spend 
an average of two years of full time study in a college (or 


other non university post-secondary institutions). 


Assumption Four: By 1980 the equivalent of 30% of the 25-65 age 
group will undertake an average of two years of full time study 


at a non university post-secondary institution. 
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On this basis, simple calculations reveal that by 1980 there will 
be 93,000 full time equivalent students attending a university in 
Alberta (the number projected by Seastone was just in excess of 
58,000). Similariy, by 1980 the full time equivalent attendance 
at the non university post-secondary institutions would be 

46,500 as compared to Seaston's projection of 27,600 or the Alberta 


Colleges Conimission's projections of between 30,000 and 36,000. 


While these figures appear to be high, we hasten to add that they 
incorporate all forms of post-secondary education including cane 
tinuing education, adult education, vocational training, manpower 
training programs, trade school programs, apprenticeship training 
programs, short courses, special interest courses, and those types 
of education and training currently offered in private sehools 

and colleges, as well as the regular programs at the colleges and 


universities now in existence. 


In conclusion, we believe that by 1980 the interest in and demand 
for education will be such that the future-oriented projections 
presented in this Section will more nearly approximate the actual 
enrolments than will those projections made on past and current 


population trends. 


Personnel: The Qualitative Aspects 


As we have indicated above, there is substantial room for debating 


Our quantitative predictions. We can expect even less consensus 
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in predicting qualitative changes. Personal biases and preferences 
can greatly influence any qualitative analysis but, nonetheless, pre- 


dictions must be made if planning is to be meaningful. 


The first qualitative change likely to be sought by the student 
personnel in post-secondary education will be [fn the nature of the 
subject matter being studied. Students will likely demand courses 
directed toward reorganization of our social, economic and political 
organizations. The growing gap between rich and poor, the population 
explosion, the armaments race, urban decay, the deterioration of the 
ecology all predict a gloomy future for mankind. These problems wil] 
be of increasing importance as we project into the future. Post- 
secondary education can no longer be satisfied with education for 


relevance. It must concern itself with education for survival. 


Specifically, students in all programs will be seektng theoretical 

and technical knowledge in the organizational and structural sciences- 
economics, urban planning, political science, law, social psychology 
and sociology. This trend appears to have established itself and is 


likely to continue for the next thirty years. 


Related to this a growing number of students will be seeking courses 
that develop inner experiences. The education process will be under 
pressure to provide students with an opportunity for more active 
participation in decision making at not only the administrative(policy 


making) level, but at the classroom level as well. This has strong 
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implications for the kind of professional personnel who will be re- 
quired. Students' resistance to a dictated education environment 
will be a part of their desire to learn skills which will help them 
defend their inner self against introjection by reactionary forces in 
society, especially as an increasingly technological social environ- 


ment tends to reduce their individuality. 


Another demand which will be made by students in post-secondary 
education will centre on the increased amount of leisure which will 
be available to most people. Technical and vocational types of edu- 
cation will be particularly affected because these programs have 
traditionally contained little liberal education. A liberal educa- 


tion is necessary in order to most fully enjoy leisure. 


A fourth pressure created by students, centres around thelr increasing 
demand to identify with the learning community. The explosive growth 
in post-secondary enrolments set out above wil! result in the grow- 
ing sense of alienation as the institutions increase in size. The 
present division along subject discipline lines tends to reinforce 
the social, political, and economic barriers at present dividing 
society. It is likely that there will be a trend toward interdisci- 


plinary organization of post-secondary educational institutions. 


The emerging roles and functions of teachers will also bring pressures 
for change. Teachers will have to recognize that post-secondary in- 


stitutions will need to provide two different kinds of learning. 
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Traditional learning, authority oriented, will be accompanied by a 
more diffuse kind of learning in which the learner himself discovers 


new knowledge. 


Rossman describes traditional learning in the following terms: 


"Our model of education is knowledge-centered, in the sense 
that it assigns roles to its participants on the basis of 
their relation to this knowledge. The expert makes it, the 
teacher owns and transmits it, the pupil absorbs it, and in 
any given learning group, these roles are assigned relative 
permanence. Given his expertise, his bankroll of knowledge 
of a certain subject, the teacher becomes the authority- 
figure of a class; and authority becomes permanently vested 
in him'' 

It is quite likely that the teacher who can relate well in Rossman's 
context will continue to be very much in demand, especially in 


teaching technology and the structured disciplines such as nursing, 


physical sciences and the like. 


On the other hand, there will be a growing need to include courses 

of a more subjective nature,courses that deal with the individual's 
emotional, aesthetic, and ethical capacities. In this perspective 
the student is seeking how to learn rather than what to learn. The 
teacher's role becomes that of a resource person and climate-maker 

in order to foster individual student reaction. Learning takes place 
through personal interaction and the strictly authoritarian role of 
the teacher disappears. This type of teacher role has important 


implications for teacher preparation. 
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The Task Force recognizes the great need for research in an area of 

the world with as much promise as ours. Many argue convincingly that 
our future social and economic sovereignty are closely related to our 
actual investments in research. This is as true of the organizational 


disciplines as it is of the pure and applied sciences. 


Further, it is necessary that teachers at the post-secondary level 
become more creative in terms of what they teach and also in terms 

of how they teach. They must be constantly seeking out new answers 
in both of these fields. However, if post-secondary institutions are 
to continue as critics of our society they must embody within them a 
number of people who find and share with the whole community the 


freedom to seek new knowledge. 


The present division of opinion as to the relative importance of re- 
search and teaching roles at the post-secondary level will probably 
continue. It is likely that post-secondary institutions will need 

to continue to provide the opportunity for some of their professional 
staff to engage freely in research. Researchers in this setting owe 
no allegiance to a particular power structure in society. A research 
biologist at a university is in a better position to denounce indus- 
trial pollution than is one employed by a maker of detergents. It 
will, however, be incumbent upon post-secondary researchers to make 
their research findings relevant if they are to continue to obtain 


sufficient public funds for their work. 
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While the role and function of the professional is likely to change, 
that of the facilitator will change even more radically. In the uni- 
versities, administrators have already come under severe strains. 
Administrators, more than anyone, are regarded as the embodiment of 
the power structure, and radical changes in the power structure wil] 
affect their role dramatically. Pressures for this change are most 
likely to come from students. This group will likely demand and gain 
a greater voice in policy decisions thus reducing the control tradi- 


tionally exercised by administrators. 


Increased specialization will also change the role of administrators. 
They are likely to grow increasingly dependent upon a cadre of experts 
in order to carry out the more complex functions demanded by more 
complex institutions. Because of the growing expertise required for 
these more complex tasks it makes less and less sense to place dis- 
tinguished scholars or teachers in administrative positions. On the 
one hand there develops a tragic waste of scholarly talent and on the 
other there is often a lack of administrative expertise. As the dis- 
tinction grows between the facilitating and decision making functions, 
and as administrative tensions increase because of the pressures men- 
tioned above, successful administrators will be marked by qualities 

of personal integrity which will enable them to deal with the many 


separate factions in an atmosphere of trust. 


What this seems to suggest then is that there will continue to be an 


increased need for two types of administrators in post-secondary 
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education in the future. The first of these will be the generalist- 
who coordinates policy and decision-making. The second will be the 
specialist - facilitator whose expertise in specific skills such as 


finance will be relied upon heavily by the generalist. 


This has certain implications for administrator training programs. 
The generalist will need a broad background in the psychological, 
sociological, economic and political science disciplines. The learn- 
ing and development of skills in research methods, group dynamics, 
and communications will assist him in relying on and bringing to bear 
the opinions of a variety of experts on major policies and decisions 
affecting an entire institution, sub-system or system. The need for 
the specialist - facilitator type of administrator will occur in the 
following fields: economics, a ladatae, research, facilities and 


programs. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


Within our defined contexts, we have examined aims and objectives, 
curriculum, and personnel for our future system of post-secondary 


education in Alberta. 


This section of the report deals with administration and organization 
to the year 2005. It begins with an attempt at a brief answer to the 
question of what is the purpose of structure in higher education In 
Alberta. It moves then to a more detailed examination of current edu- 
cational structures in the Province, and to a discussion of proposed 
modifications in both the types of institutions and their governing 
structures. Finally, this section deals with organization structure 
at the system level. It concludes with an evaluative and illustrative 


review of changes proposed in the present structure. 


Throughout the report two basic time periods are emphasized: the 


first, 1970 to 1980; the second 1980 to 2005. 


Organization - The Need 


The first and logically prior question to which this section of the 
report must address itself is this - Is there evidence of need for 

any organizational structure in education? A number of recent writers 
in the field have suggested that perhaps education's organization 
structure really does not have positive influence on the intended 


learning or change process in individuals within education's fnstitutions. 
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It has also been suggested that educational institutions would survive 


and function without a structure. 


lt is argued here that in order to develop a meaningful educational 
system it is necessary to have a governing structure for at least the 
following major reasons: 
1. To ensure that system growth is orderly and systematic. 
2. To stimulate passage of the necessary legislation to promote 
this development. 
3. To coordinate the various segments or elements of the educa- 
tional system. 
4. To examine and deal with the unsolved issues and problems of 
education at a system level. 
Dy suas NO Maca the necessary funds to the various segments and 
subsections as they are provided by government. : 
6. To continuously evaluate the educational needs of individu- 
als and society in the Province, and to assess the extent to 
which these needs are being fulfilled by existing institutions 


so that new institutions needed to meet new needs may be 


developed. 


Certainly the List could be extended, but will suffice to make the 
point that some form of organizational structure is and will continue 
to be necessary in education. This Task Force does not endorse -anarch- 
ism as a model for organization growth in the Alberta post-secondary 


system. 
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Organization - The Objectives 


If we can accept that an administrative structure is necessary for 
Alberta education, we must define our broad objectives in creating 
such a structure. Stated ina general way, our objective would be to 
meet the need for higher education opportunity in the most efficacious 
manner educationally, and in the most efficient manner economically. 
More specifically, such a structure should assist fin the attainment 
of the following: 

1. To provide post- secondary educational opportunity for all 
people capable of benefitting from it. 

2. To offer the widest range of programs that can be made 
avai lable. 

3. To provide post- secondary opportunities fn geographic lo- 
cations which are as easily accessible as possible. 

4. To provide opportunities which recognize that ''college 
years'' should be available to others besides recent high 
school graduates, that is, to people of all ages, stages of 
occupational growth, and walks of life. 

5. To assure efficiency in planning for construction and opera- 
tion of institutions throughout the system of post-secondary 


education. (see Needs (1) and (6) above) 


Within this broad background of organization objectives we now turn 
to an examination of both the current and proposed types of post- 
secondary educational institutions and their concomitant governing- 


coordinating structures. 
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Current Educational Institutions and Structures 


It is difficult to isolate organizational structure of post-secondary 
education, from the total Alberta educational system because of the 
nature of the inter-relationships between various levels. For this 
reason reference will frequently be made to organizational structures 


at all levels in the total system. 


Figure 1 illustrates some of the fragmentation currently in existence 


in post secondary education in Alberta. 


FIGURE 1 


DIVERSIFIED RESPONSIBILITIES FOR POST SECONDARY 


EDUCATION IN ALBERTA (1970) 


| GOVERNMENT OF ALBERTA | 


| CABINET LEVEL | 
DEPARTMENT LEVEL | 


AGRICULTURE ATTORNEY GENERAL EDUCATION HEALTH OTHER 

Agricultural Police Elementary Certain Other 

& Vocational College Schools Health Dept. 

Colleges High Schools Programs Educational 
Institutes of Programs 
Technology 


Public Colleges 
Universities 
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It is obvious from this diagram that coordination and the promotion 
of orderly growth and development in post-secondary education is ex- 


tremely difficult when responsibilities for various segments are as 


diversified as they are in this situation. 


Figure 2 isolates the Education Portfolio and presents its structure 


and the types of institutions included within fits jurisdictions. 


FIGURE 2 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF ALBERTA EDUCATION 


GOVERNMENT OF ALBERTA | 


[caBiner ] 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


| ALBERTA COLLEGES | | DEPARTMENT OF | | ALBERTA UNIVERSITIES } 
COMMISSION | | EDUCATION | : COMMISSION 


Public Colleges Elementary Schools Universities 
High Schools 
Institutes of 
Technology 
Continuing Education 
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While the structure appears to be a reasonable one for the current 
situation, one might question the desirability of continuing to fso- 
late the Institutes of Technology from other similar types of post- 
secondary education, just as it is probably undesirable to tsolate 
agricultural or police training from the total post-secondary educa- 


tion scene. 


However, our task is not so much to criticize the current situation 
as it is to propose new structures and institutions for education 

in Alberta for the last three decades of the twentieth century; and 
to point to certain advantages if our proposals are implemented. The 


following section does this. 


Current and Future Issues and Structural Change 

The remainder of this section presents an overview of an organization- 
al structure for education in Alberta to the year 2005 - with special 
emphasis on post-secondary education. It is prescriptive in some de- 
tail for the decade of the 1970's. Beyond that point prescription fs 
impossible because of our accelerating change rate as described itn our 
Context Section. Therefore, we present a tentative structural form 

for the period from 1970 to 1980 and suggest machinery for studying 
various alternatives for the reorganization of administrative structure 


beyond 1980. 


Growth Predictions 


At the outset it is necessary to state certain basic assumptions about 
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industrial, economic and educational growth in Alberta which will have 


direct effect on post-secondary developments over the next three de- 


cades. 


period. 


' 


These are based upon Downey's trends and predictions for this 


There will continue to be industrial growth and development 
concentrating initiaily in the current urban areas, but ul- 
timately, dispersing geographically throughout the Province. 
There will be an increase in economic growth and per capita 
productivity resulting from continued automation and cyber- 
nation in industry. This will result in tncreasing afflu- 
ence throughout Alberta. 

There will be a continued accumulation of general knowledge, 
fragmentation in the fields of scholarly study, and occaston- 
al breakthroughs in science and technology. 

There will be continued shifts in culture and values, and 
likely new shifts in the power and authority structure. 
There will be a slow but gradual change in the goals of 
education. 

There will be a sharp increase in demand for education 
services - not only as a result of population increases, but 
because society will demand new types and higher levels of 
education. 

There will emerge new means of providing for an fncreased 


demand for educational opportunity. 
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Assuming that the conditions stated in this section will exist fn 
Alberta in the next thirty years, tt ts possible to hypothecate cer- 
tain principal issues which should emerge as concerns for educational 


planners and administrators. 


Le 


Emerging Administrative Concerns * 
!f our growth predictions above come about, the following admintstra- 
tive concerns will have to be dealt with: 

A, Comp rehensiveness 

With the increased societal demand for new and diverse educational 
opportunities, it will be necessary for the educational system to be- 
come more comprehensive. This comprehensiveness will be achieved 
through various means including: increasing the number of institutions, 
establishing new programs in the existing institutions, dispersing 
institutions geographically, and converting certain obsolete factlities 
to other types of institutions. 

2. Specialization and Differentiation 

Comprehensiveness will bring with it the need for both specialization 
and differentiation in our post-secondary institutions. In the tn- 
terests of excellence, it is desirable to move towards specialized 

types of institutions such as an Institute of Technology or a College 


for Continuing Education. It is also very necessary to guard against 


* This section again borrows heavily from Downey's paper cited in 
Ibid, pp. 8, 13, 15, P7s¥1Smandedse 
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extreme forms of specialization which can limit the environment to 


which students. are exposed. * 


Se Educational Objectives 


Since we have devoted some attention to this matter in previous parts 
of this report** it will suffice here to note that post-secondary 
institutions generally tend to avoid self-analysits leading to revfston 
of their objectives. If one examines statements of objectives made 
by various educational institutions over the last fifty years, first 
observation indicates that these basic objectives have not changed a 
great deal in five decades. Will this continue to be the case in the 
future? Related questions of concern to organization-administrative 
personnel might also be asked. Who is to determine the objectives 
for the system, the sub-system, or the institutions? Who is to de- 
fine the roles and functions for the various types of post-secondary 
educational institutions? Who are to be the change-agents? These 


guestions raise prime administrative concerns. 


4. Orderly Growth and Development 


Any administrative structure selected for the system must provide for 


the orderly growth and development of all segments of the educational 


This raises the entire question of specialized versus general 
education at the post-secondary level. For instance, ts it de- 
sirable to isolate agriculture students in rural colleges in 
Alberta - thus limiting the extent to which these young people 
can rub shoulders with the rest of society? Furthermore, should 
the Institutes of Technology expose their students to a more 
general liberal education than they are currently doing? 


**k See ''Aims and Objectives'' section, and '' Organization - The 
Objectives'' above. 
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system. To this end it must be designed to define the roles of the 
various sub-systems, prevent unnecessary duplication and unnecessary 
competition, provide stimulation and guidance for tts components, and 
establish indices of efficiency and techniques for Svaltattor rt 
should give leadership in the development of facilities and proaranes 
Finally, it must allocate the necessary funds to build and operate 


the institutions. 


5s Coordination 

Articulation and coordination must occur at several levels. First, 
administration must assume major responsibility for coordinating the 
endeavors of local, provincial and federal involvement in education. 
Then it must articulate social needs with the planning process and 
the policy-making activities. This might be considera the most itm- 
portant aspect in the research and development function of adminis- 
tration. Finally, there must be coordination and articulatton in 
curriculum planning. in view of the predicted mobility of the popu- 
lation, student transferability from one institution to another must 
be as flexible as possible, providing for minimum difficulty and 
maximum transfer of whatever form of exchange is used as the negotia- 


ting currency. (credits are the present currency here). 


These concerns will be of major proportions in the near future. They 
are further complicated by the overriding change problems which govern- 
ment will face, all of which will have a great bearing on the concerns 


of education. 
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The Governmental Role 

Any educational administrative decisfons to be made will be heavily 
influenced by the fact of governmental control of education. The 
ere areas discussed in this section are selected for detatled con- 
sideration because of their serious implications and consequences for 


the educational system as a whole. 


Th Governmental Agencies Impinging Upon Objectives 


It is widely held that society should determine the qoals or objec- 
tives of education. Certainly, the Commission on Educatfonal Planntng 
has studiously examined many very important aspects of soctety =" both 
present and future - in an attempt to provide guidelines for a sound 
educational system in the next three decades. It has analysed social, 
economic, industrial and political trends. It has studied the in- 
fluences of certain basic institutions such as marriage, the family, 
and religion. And it has addressed itself to several problems in 
society such as the Anglo-French division, the rich-poor diviston,and 
the Red-White differences. All of these considerations are tmportant 
contributions in the context of any attempt to determine objectives for 


an educational system. 


But society must articulate its educational objectives through various 
levels of government, each with fits formally established government 
organizations exercising a degree of restraint on education change. 
Figure 3 points to a number of these agencies which have very fmport- 


ant influences on education. 
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FIGURE 3 


GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES AFFECTING AND INFLUENCING EDUCATION 


dministrative ] Federal | Provincial Local 
ommissions i Government } ' Government | Government 
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Implementation 
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Governance 


Each of the agencies depicted in Figure 3 have certain influences and 
control which affect the total educational scene. At the federal level 
there are national associations and the federal funds which play a 
vital role in education. At the provincial level there are several de- 
partments and commissions each of which is concerned with certain 
aspects of education. At the local level appointed or elected boards 
govern institutions. Numerous other commissions and agencies ranging 
from the extremely conservative to the highly radical also have 


interests in education. 
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The basic question and its important corollary is: Is it possible to 
determine accurately the objectives of education without requiring a 
considerable amount of coordination on the part of the groups shown 

in Figure. 3? How effectively will societal objectives be translated 
into sound educational practice if coordination of all of these groups 
is not Deeved The question is a rhetorical one since to date very 


little coordination in these areas has been achieved. 


Until such time as this basic issue has been carefully examined and 

resolved, it is highly improbable that a comprehensive restructing of 
the educational system in the province will be possible. The solution 
of the eee hae problem existing create Rea ole hs agencies is a 


monumental one which must precede meaningful objectives. 


28 Potential Government Restructuring and Education 


A second, but related problem, deals with the possible future restruc- 
turing of the provincial government in Alberta. Currently, education 
occupies one of numerous government departments. But {it is one of the 
largest portfolios in the cabinet, with responsibility for approximately 
one-third of the total government budget. It has been suggested that 

an even greater proportion of government revenues may have to be in- 
vested in education in the future. Could this cause a major restruct- 
uring of government in the future? Should we question whether in ten 

or twenty years there will be say three Education Portfolios each 

headed by a Cabinet-Minister? If so, how would the present portfolio 


be divided? With what effect on education change? What implications 
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would there be for the long range planning of an educational system 
in the province? The point its simply that the possibility of drama- 
tic government reorganization makes {ft Inapproprfate to plan for a 


total restructuring within the present Departmental structure. 


Again, these possibilittes suggest that it may not be possible to be 
effectively prescriptive beyond the next decade tn terms of a new 


Structure for education per se. 


a The Planning - Decision-Making Dilemma 

The history of education in Alberta to 1950 was one of fragmentation. 

This is not a criticism of Government so much as it fs a statement of 

fact. Perhaps it was a necessity. In any case, new types of fnstitu- 
tions were established all across the Province. The resulting lack of 
coordination of these institutions pointed up the need for tnformed 


planning and decision-making. 


In the decades of the 1950's and 1960's, Government began to react to 
its earlier lack of coordination. New sub-systems were developed to 
coordinate the work of institutions of similar type. This work has not 


yet been completed. 


The need for continued coordination in education planning fn Alberta 
is obvious. The question now is not one of whether planning ts nec- 
essary, but rather one of who should do the planning. Downey places 
the planning agency network in a direct line between the policy-makers 


(government) and the decision-makers (segments of the system); and 
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assumes that this will result in a rational rather than a political 
decision-making basis. But this ''tall'' type of structure fs open to 


question. 


First, by placing a planning agency In : line function it Ts given a 
certain amount of power and authority to make administrative decisions. 
Miklos has argued that the type of education needed, the geographic 
allocation, the varying nature of the immediate environments, and 
other kinds of basic differences among sub-systems render ft virtually 
impossible for any unilateral-oriented agency to make good policies, 
master plans, and other types of major administrative decisions for a 


whole provincial system. 


But another question must be asked of the Downey proposal. Is there a 
difference in function between planning and decision-making? The 
Post-Secondary Education Task Force suggests that there is. We main- 
tain further that planners, by their nature, are neither necessarily 
good decision-makers nor implementers. A major function of the plan- 
ning agency should be to bring pegethercertata relevant information 
and to sketch out and propose certain alternative lines of development 
and to specify the implications arising from these alternatives. The 
agency should attempt to read society's aims, seek concensus regarding 
goals, and then present these to the administrators. The function of 


the decision-makers then becomes one of selecting from the alterna- 


tives and implementing the decisions. 
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Thus, while a provincial planning agency is a necessity, it should be 
given a staff function serving both Government and the sub-systems. 
It should have neither real nor perceived legal authority, but be free 


to explore alternative processes for future education. 


These three aspects of the governmental role in planned education 
change - the needed coordination of governmental agencies, the poten- 
tial restructuring of government itself, and the role of government 
planning - all cast a heavy shadow over future planning with implica- 
tions far beyond mere internal innovation in the Department of 


Edcuation. 


Future Educational Institutions and Structures in Alberta 


By way of introduction to our recommendations about the shape of the 


future, the Task Force considered the change alternatives as a 


continuum of options available and placed this cont inuum against a time 


perspective. From this juxtaposition we selected alternatives and 


gave them a time for implementation. 


The Continuum of Change Alternatives is as follows: 


Maintain Modifications in Total 
Status Quo Current Structure Restructuring 
to Meet Current for the Future 


Needs and those 
of the Immediate 
Future 


The Task Force on Post-Secondary Education concluded that certain 


major modifications for the decade of the 1970's is desirable, but 
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that a total restructuring of the educational system is undesirable 
until approximately 1980 pending examination and resolution of the 
administrative and organizational problems set out in this section. 
We therefore make recommendations in two parts - proposals for modi- 
fications to 1980; proposals for a total restructuring for the period 


1980 to 2005. 


Recommendations - Part | 

Proposed Modifications of Structures and Institutions to 1980 

1. Structures to 1980 

Figure 4 presents a modified structure of education which is designed 

to coordinate the educational system in Alberta in the decade of the 

1970's. The essential elements together with the modifications are 

discussed briefly below. 
a) General Comments. Figures |] and 2 on pages 60 and 61 reveal 
that responsibilities for education are at present not only dis- 
persed among numerous governmental portfolios, but also rather 
illogically allocated within the Education Portfolio in that, for 
example, the Institutes of Technology fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Education rather than under either one of the 
post-secondary commissions. The proposed structure for the im- 
mediate decade would eliminate these problems (and thus greatly 
enhance the coordination of education) by placing all types of 
education under one of three branches of the Education Portfolio, 


and by reallocating them so that they would fall under more 
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FIGURE 4 


RECOMMENDED STRUCTURAL MODIFICATIONS FOR EDUCATION IN THE DECADE OF THE 1970's 
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appropriate jurisdictions. Thus, departments such as agriculture, 
the attorney-general, and health would no longer assume major res- 
ponsibilities for educational institutions, although they might 
very well maintain advisory staffs to assist the department of 
education in various ways. The critical point is that in this 
scheme the Minister of Education assumes responsibility for all 
educational institutions, and thus becomes the significant co= 


ordinating link. 


b) Specific Comment 
i) Three Branches of Education. With the tncluston of addi- 
tional responsibilities for the Education Portfolio it is 
strongly recommended that the three major branches currently 
in existence continue to coordinate the activities of educa- 
tion to 1980. These are the Department of Education, the 
Alberta Colleges Commission, and the Alberta Universities 
Commission. While there has on occasion been criticism of the 
Commission form of governance, it is felt that at certain 
times the advantages of Commissions far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. This is particularly true when the development and 
growth of systems, sub-systems and individual institutions 
are in the formative stages as they currently are. For it is 
only when a particular body such as a Commission makes the 
sub-system its primary concern that coordination within, and 


growth and development of the sub-system will be maximized 
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without it losing something in the milieu of the larger 
bureaucracy. 

i?) Department of Education. The senior operations officer 
of the Department would be the Deputy Minister. This depart- 
ment would be responsible for three sections: pre-school, 
elementary, and secondary education; and would coordinate the 
activities among these three areas. 

iii) Colleges Commission. This Commission would coordinate 
the activities of all non-university post-secondary types of 
educational institutions. We would include in this category 
the public colleges as well as certain other fnstitutions 
functioning at present under the aegis of other Government 
Departments or other branches of the Education Portfolio such 
as the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges, Institutes of 
Technology, and other continuing educational institutions 

and programs. Commissioners and the Chairman would be appoin- 
ted by Government. 

iv) Universities Commission. This Commission would coordin- 
ate the activities of all degree-granting institutions, in- 
cluding multiversities, four year universities and any simi- 
lar institutions which might be developed in the future. The 
senior officer would be the Chairman, who along with the 
Commissioners would be appointed by Government. 

v) Administrative Council. This council would consist of the 


Deputy Minister of Education, the Chairman of the Universities 


a) 
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Commission, and the Chairman of the Colleges Commission. 
It would meet on a systematic basis to coordinate and 
articulate the activities of the educational system as a 
whole. It would be chaired by the Deputy Minister. 

vi) Research and Information Agency. The agency would be 
coordinated by a committee consisting of the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Education as Chairman, the Minister of Education, 
the Chairmen of the Colleges and Universities Commissions, 
and the Director of the Human Resources Research Counci] 
and institutional representation. Its senior executive 
officer would be the Director of the agency. The major 
purpose of this agency would be to provide research, in- 
formation, and alternatives for decision-makers at al] 
levels. The types of information provided would include 
census studies; needs studies focussing on individuals, 
society, and manpower: land utilization and facilities 
studies; instructional techniques studies; curriculum 
planning studies; enrolment studies; and so on. This 


agency would operate on a staff rather than a line function. 


Institutions to 1980 


General Comment 


In view of the changing nature of society, its continued mobility 


towards a few urban centers, and new demands for education from 


both individuals and society, it will be necessary to develop new 
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types of institutions during the next three decades. For the first 
ten years to 1980 changes and modifications in the current institu- 
tions will adequately support the educational needs of the Province. 
Later, however, new institutions with new forms seem not only prob- 


able, but virtually demanded. 


During the decade of the 1970's we suggest that advanced higher 
education will be offered primarily at those instituttons under the 
jurisdiction of the Alberta Universities Commission: the multiver- 
sities located in Edmonton and Calgary: and the four year degree 
grating universities located initially in Lethbridge and St. Albert, 
but perhaps later in the decade in a few other locations. Multi- 
versities would assume major responsibilities in the area of grad- 
uate level education, in the profession faculties, and itn research. 
Universities would be four-year degree granting institutions fin the 
liberal arts, humanities, social sciences, physical and biological 


sciences and perhaps in some four-year professions. 


Other forms of post-secondary education will be offered by institu- 
tions of the Alberta Colleges Commission. They would consist of 
three basic types of institutions: urban community colleges, rural 


community colleges and specialized colleges.* Under this scheme 


We initially included a fourth type of institution within the 
purview of the Alberta Colleges Commission and labelled it 
"continutng education centres''. We have removed it. from this 
report on the grounds that ft fs more properly tncluded in the 
Lifelong Education Task Force report. However, we wish to record 
here our strong endorsement of this development, and our predic- 
tions that it will become increasingly prominent in the next 
three decades. 
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the Lethbridge, Mount Royal and Grant MacEwan institutions would 
be categorized as urban community colleges. The rural community 
colleges would include Grande Pratmie® Fairview, Vermilion, Red 
Deer, Olds, and Medicine Hat. Specialized colleges might include 
the current Northern and Southern Alberta Institutions of Tech- 
nology and perhaps one of the current Agricultural and Vocational 


Colleges. 


The purpose of the -eommunitycolleges would be to offer all forms 
of post-secondary education not offered by the universities and 
multiversities. They would offer two year vocational and career 
programs including for example, agriculture, law enforcement, 
and nursing where necessary. As well there would be second 
chance programs for dropouts, and upgrading programs for those 
who wanted them. Generally, they would be designed to meet the 


educational needs of the community. 


b) Criteria for the Establishment and Location of Institutions 
to 1980. 
The following criteria for the establishment and location of 
educational institutions should be given careful consideration. 
i) Each urban center with a population approaching 500,000 
should have: 
a) a multiversity in the order of 25,000 to 30,000 students. 
b) one or more universities of 5,000 to 10,000 students. 
c) two urban community colleges of approximately 5,000 


students each, and 
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d) 


a specialized technical college of approximately 


5,000 students. 


ji) !n smaller urban and rural areas the following criteria 


would apply: 


a) 


b) 


ed 


in certain locations where within a fifty-mile radius 
there exists a population of 25,000, a rural commun- 
ity college offering along with other programs, two 
years of university transfer courses, should be es- 
tablished. Of course, these zones would be consider- 
ed with special reference to the major metropolitan 
Rhea 

where in these zones there is a population of 100,000 
a four year university in addition to the two year 
college should be established. 

consideration should be given to the community: coll- 


ege multi-campus arrangement in both rural and urban 


areas. 
Recommendations - Part I] 
1. Restructuring Education: 1980 to 2005 


As was indicated at the outset of this section, it ts impossible to 


prescribe an education structure for a period of thirty or even ten 


years in the future. Too many questions remain unanswered to do this 


with precision. 


What will be the real nature of society in 1990? 


Will there have been a restructuring of the total provincial 
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A major function of this agency could be to provide the policy-makers 
of Alberta with current and projected needs of society as time goes on. 
In this manner, systematic planning for the decade of the 80's,the 90's 
and the year 2005 could proceed, and educational structures to accom- 
modate these needs could be developed in future decades as necessary. 
This would also provide for a combination of what Fecwier has called 


preventive planning, adaptive planning, and inventive planning. 


Two additional types of institutions should also be considered for 
Alberta in the next thirty years. The first might be termed the Tech- 
niversity - an institution which would offer four year advanced pro- 
grams in fechnologies based primarily on the physical sciences and 
mathematics. The second might be labelled the Alberta Open Communi- 
versity. This institution would serve a variety of functions. Its 
constituency would be the total Province and therefore it should be 
centrally located. It would be designed to serve primarily part-time 
students. While it could offer complete programs on a central campus 
it would also transmit a great variety of programs by television and 
other means to all areas of the Province so that students could com- 
plete programs without attendance on the central campus. The Com- 
muniversity might also become the educational information, technology 


and media center for all of Alberta. 


en System-Institution Relationship 


The question of local autonomy: as opposed to system or coordinated 


responsibility has frequently resulted in friction between institutions 
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government in two or three decades? To what extent will local, prov- 
incial and federal governments coordinate their education endeavors? 
These are only a few of the questions which prevent the prescription 


of an educational structure thirty years tnto the future. 


But it is possible to describe a structure for coordinating post- 
secondary education which, in ten years, after the earlier changes 
discussed have been made, will coordinate all of the post-secondary 
education activities in the Province, and help to prevent the fragmen- 
tation which has characterized education throughout the Western World 


in the past five or six decades. 


One such possibility is presented in Figure 5 where Smith describes the 
organization of one commission on post-secondary education in the 
Province of Alberta. The Commissioners would be appointed by Government, 
with the Chairman elected by and from the Commission Board. The senior 
officer would be an executive director who would have directors, for 
university affairs ,cnilege affairs, and lifelong learning. It is em- 
phasized however that this is quite definitely illustrative and would 


require modification at the moment of implementation. 


We have been careful not to prescribe this as the solution to all ed- 
ucational problems after 1980, but rather to suggest this as a possible 
alternative. Perhaps the mechanism to constantly study educational 
needs and present other alternatives for restructuring education after 


1980 would be the Research and Information Agency depicted in Figure 4, 


and their governing structures. While it is recognized thee in certain 
areas such as admission standards, tuition fee establishment and curri- 
culum development the institutions have traditionally been relatively 
autonomous, it will be imperative in the future, for the sake of co- 
ordination, to rely more on joint institution-system coordination than 
it has in the past. For example, areas such as transferability from 
one institution to another, master planning, and major faculty or 
program development will have to be examined and resolved jointly by 
institutions, sub-systems, and the system as a whole, in order to pro- 
mote the orderly growth and development of a well coordinated system 


of post-secondary education in Alberta. 


Summary 
| Review of Recommended Changes 
1. Changes to 1980 

a) All non university post-secondary education would be 
offered in colleges. Where feasible the agricultural colleges 
would be special campuses of community colleges. All law 
enforcement programs would be offered in community colleges. 
The technologies would continue to be mye: in existing 
facilities which in the future would be called specialized 
colleges. 
b) All non university post-secondary ftnstituttons would fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Alberta Colleges Commisston. 


They would, following appropriate changes in legislation, be 
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operated locally by appointed board of governors. 

c) The total responsibility for education would be fn the 
education portfolio rather than scattered across several 
portfolios. Responsibility would be logically allocated to 
three branches: The Department of Education, the Colleges 
Commission, and the Universitfes Commission. 

d) An Administrative Council would be established for 
purposes of coordinating education at the system level. It 
would be chaired by the Deputy Minister, and would fnelude 
the chairmen of the two Commissions. It would meet on a 
systematic basis to coordinate and articulate the activities 
of the educational systemas a whole. 

e) An educational research and information agency, with a 
staff function, would be established to provide research, 
information, and alternatives for decision-makers at all 
levels. 

f) New criteria for the establishment and location of insti- 
tutions would be adopted and implemented. 

g) Transferability from one type of institution to another 
would be coordinated by the Administrative Council - 
although individual institutions would be autonomous and self- 


accredited. 
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Changes 1980-2005 


a) [It may be possible after 1980 to develop one Commission 
with separate departments for the major sections of Post- 
Secondary education. However, this would constitute a total 
restructuring of the system. 

b) New types of institutions may have to be developed. They 


might include a téchniversity and an open communiversity. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Earlier sections of this report have clearly indicated the démands 
created by both increasing population and the wider educability range 
in that population. These two factors alone will require the develop- 
ment of increased educational facilities in the next thirty years. 
When we recognize the additional social need to provide post-secondary 
educational opportunity for all people capable of learning our facili- 
ties problem is further compounded. We strongly recommend immediate 
planning so that these may be made available. Such planning must 
recognize that the sparsity of population in certain areas of the Pro- 
vince limits us from attaining the ideal of providing post-secondary 


campuses within commuting distance of every Albertan. 


Since the report has already dealt with methods of providing education 
to those areas where campuses cannot be built, this section deals 
specifically with the question of formal educational facilities of a 
centralized type of campus. Such facilities should be maintained only 
for those educational services which can be most efficiently, effec- 
tively, and accessibly provided, and which should be, if possible and 


feasible, integrated with other community facilities. 


When it comes to general education - to the teaching of basic know- 
ledge and skills that will] be used adaptively by the individual in 


countless different situations in life- there can be no simulation as 


such. The best we can do for the learner is to provide him with a 


diversity of sensory experience and to encourage him to react in di- 
verse ways. Thus, according to Smith: 
Learning is not just a function of extrinsic stimuli and rein- 
forcements in certain temporal relationships as implied by gen- 
erally accepted theoretical models, but also a function of the 
intrinsic stimulus-response organization of the behaving indi- 
vidual. 
This implies that facilities must take into account the most recent 
information available in the learning theory field, and to be flexible 


enough to accommodate changes as they are required, and complex enough 


to create the proper learning environment. 


Two broad, generally accepted educational principles are to help the 
learner gain control over his own actions in relation to the environ- 
ment, and to adjust educational designs and schedules to the learner's 
pattern of development. According to one source: 
lt is unquestionably true that man's culture and intelligence 
and ability to learn are organized at more complex levels as 
time goes on. This upward spiral involves interacting changes 
in social organization, technological development, and human 
design. Advances in one sphere are both causes and effects of 
advances in other spheres. 
This again has certain implications for the educational facilities of 
the future. It is imperative that educational design should follow 
human engineering principles of adapting the operational situation to 


the design of the human learner as it changes in the development. 


Again the concept of flexibility in architecture looms through strongly. 


In the last decade educational methods and instrumentation have changed 


at a pace parallel to the rapid technological advances in other 
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phases of our society. Each year brings its new ideas and new devices - 
television teaching from airplanes, automated teaching machines, audio- 
visomatic systems, computers adapted to individual instruction, tele- 
mation, and so on. While this almost overwhelming onslaught of tech- 
nology has been met with varying degrees of enthusiasm by educators, it 
is necessary that the facilities of the future will provide for both 
continued experimentation in the field as well as for the accommodation 


of techniques which have proved to be useful. 


Throughout the Western World, post-secondary educational institutions 
have been characterized by change in recent years. Technological 
institutes have become general all-purpose community colleges. Four 
year colleges have grown to become full-scale universities. Generally, 
these changes have reflected the changing demands of society for new 
and diverse forms of education. I|If one contemplates the ''education 
from birth to death'' principle, it is conceivable that the next few 
decades will bring about demands for educational programs that today 
are incomprehensible. Again this points to the need for fiexibility of 


design in both buildings and campuses. 


Within this context it is possible to present several principles or 


guidelines for the development of educational facilities. 


hay Flexibility 
Planners of educational buildings are giving increasing emphasis to 


flexibility for future change. Casson and Condor report that: 


It is a truism that a university is a society founded for the 
advancement of learning and the dissemination of knowledge. 
This means that it is constantly changing, always on its way, 
its work never completed. Departments expand, contract, 
quadruple in size, or virtually disappear within a few years, 
often in defiance of the most knowledgeable and expert fore- 
casts. Every building and each layout so optimistically and 
thoroughly designed, seems to become within a decade not only 
out of date by physically hampering to the future. Any attempt 
therefore to constrict its movement artificially, either 
academically or physically, seems doomed, and rightly doomed, 
to failure. 


This suggests that to date we have been unable to avoid "built-in 
obsolescence'', and that within a decade new buildings frequently ham- 
per new ideas in education. Dober says that flexibility in design 
implies taking a physical form ''that allows accreted growth and in- 
ternal change, while encouraging maximum communication among the 
constituent parts of the institution''. This implies generally that 
buildings must be alterable, expansible, convertible, and so planned 


that facilities and service outlets will accommodate new types of 


equipment. 
rap Planning 


Because careful planning is such an important part of the provision of 
educational facilities, a number of guidelines for planning are sug- 
gested below. Following an initial statement that planning is a 
complex and an expensive process, and that educators and cultural ex- 
perts must confer frequently before putting a single line on paper, 


Morriseau outlines the stages of planning facilities as follows: 


i) Philosophy and Role. The institution must first arrive at its 
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own understanding of the over-all goals of higher education in 
terms of educational philosophy and national needs. Then ft must 
determine its role in the total picture. 

ii) Program. Then the college must decide how many and what kind 
of students it will take. Will it be an ''open-door'' college or 
will it be selective? Will it offer vocational and technical pro- 
grams or will it be a professional graduate school? The education- 
al objectives are then translated into specific programs. 

iii) Enrolment Projections. At this stage projections are made on 
the enrolment expected (if possible, at each level). 

iv) Facilities. The next step is to outline the facilities re- 
quired at each stage of development based on enrolment and staff 
projections. These requirements are broken down by function: in- 
structional; general, including auditorium, administration, chapel, 
stadium, and the like; auxiliary, including the students' union, 
cafeteria, and infirmary; research; residential; and site, includ- 
ing outdoor recreation spaces, parking, utilities, and general 


landscaping. Site selection, landscaping, architecture and finan- 


cing follow. 


Provision of Facilities 
i) Formal vs Informal Facilities. One writer quotes John Hersey, 
who, in his novel The Chtld Buyer wrote: 


The school is an old, dark, brick, two storey contraption, 
built as if learning and virture needed a stronghold, a place 
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of turrets and parapets, with-narrow slits in the bricks 
through which scholars with crossbows peep out at an atomic 
world. 
All too often we plan for flexibility fn our internal structural 
arrangements, forgetting that the external structure can give our 


buildings a forbidding formal setting removed from the reality of 


the world. 


More and more educators today are coming to the realization that 
real learning can take place as well (if not better) and frequen- 
tly (if not more often) in informal settings. The facilities of 
the future should emphasize to a greater degree than they have in 
the past the informal arrangements for learning. 

ii) Utilization of Facilities. Because of the very high expendi- 
tures involved in education today, the facilities of the future will 
have to be utilized to a much greater extent than they are now. No 
longer will society tolerate large campuses that are used for seven 
months of the year. In the future, programs will be so structured 
that facilities are used twenty-four hours per day, seven days per 
week, twelve months per year. 

iii) Residence Facilities. We believe that post-secondary insti- 
tutions have a responsibility to ensure that their students have 
adequate living arragements. By this we mean that the educational 
institution must assess the resourcesof the community to provide 
residential accommodation. If these resources are insufficient or 


unsuitable the educational institution must assist in developing 
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adequate resources; if necessary they should themselves provide 


residence accommodation. 


We propose that the criteria to be met in providing residences in- 
clude the following: 
a) Residences must be planned by or in cooperation with the 
students who will use them. 
b) Unless theresidences are planned to accommodate the life- 
style of the students they will not be patronized. 
c) Residences should be supervised and operated by students. 
d) The financing of residences Lnuead not be part of a regular 
operating budget of the institution. 
e) Residential facilities should not create two classes of 
students - resident and non-resident - with different status 


and different educational opportunities. 


h, Researching Other Approaches 


There are already a number of new developments in post-secondary educa- 
tion which facilities planners need to take into account. The implica- 
tions of open education, as in the Open University itn Great Britain, 
should be of major concern as a possible significant factor in new 


facilities design. 


The whole field of education hardware and its utilization can have a 
significant effect on building design. The communications revolution 


which we are undergoing could result in Asimov's prediction that, 
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"by the use of the new techniques of mass communications, we can 

expect an enormous revolution in education.... children could do much 

of their learning at home, under individualized conditions...'' Perhaps 
here will lie a partial answer to the crowding of post-secondary facili- 
ties almost sure to be upon us. If so, facilities planners will do well 
to research carefully the communications facilities which post-secondary 
institutions will need if they are to originate the new air-borne 


curriculum of the future. 


The proposal that students will play a much greater role in the plan- 
ning of objectives and curriculum, and that indirect learning will 
assume equal prominence with direct teaching methods, will also require 
careful research by institutional planners. Space for these kinds of 
activities will be significantly different from the kind of space at 


present occupied by post-secondary institutions. 


All predictors indicate that the new education will be much less formal, 
and will involve supervised field experiences and a greater degree of 
internship in all of the disciplines. Informal learning through the use 
of group processes, and a greater emphasis on the process outcomes of 
education rather than the product outcomes will have significant bear- 
ing on the design of new facilities. All of these will require careful 


research before proper planning can be done. 


The Task Force recommends that continuing research be carried out on 


information retrieval systems on facilities planning, open education, 
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teaching hardware and software utilization, student involvement in 


education planning, and informal education. 


oP Pare Tere 

The document entitled Bricks and Mortarboards concludes that the physi- 
cal problems of facilities that beset colleges and universities today 
are staggering in mass and bewildering in detail. ''Onrushing develop- 


ments define the challenge and demand response’. 


The CHALLENGE consists of: 
i) an explosive growth in post secondary enrolments, 
ii) change in education, technology, and society, and, 


iii) complexity through the new and divers forms of education. 


The RESPONSE consists of: 
i) careful and adequate planning of facilities to accommodate 
the demand, 
ii) flexibility to accommodate the change, 
iii) utilization to make better use of facilities as they are 
developed, and, 


iv) vision, where: 


The planners look beyond the plethora of architectural and technical 
detail.... campus architecture and design can help to reconcile the 
conflict between mass education and the individual, and to strike a 


balance between the economics of education and the human needs and 


values of the student. 
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Perhaps Trump said it better than anyone else: 


Tomorrow's schools will offer many different avenues to know- 
ledge, appreciation, and understanding. What they will be like 
in the years to come - their shape, their use, their purpose - 
is impossible to predict today; we stand only at the threshold 


of technological utility. But textbooks and chalkboards will no 
longer suffice. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCING 


The Post-Secondary Task Force recognizes that it is not possible to 
clearly separate financing of one segment of the educational spectrum 
from others. Any final recommendations on financing must emerge from 
an integrated appraisal of all aspects and all levels of education. 
For purposes of discussion and evaluation of future post-secondary 
education programs we must, nevertheless, separate the elements influ- 
encing this sector and emphasize certain financial considerations that 
bear particularly on it. It is with this purpose and perspective in 
mind that the following observations, on the financing of post-secon- 


dary education, are offered. 


Using Wisenthal's data, we have prepared a summary, in tabular form, of 
the growth of post-secondary education in Canada from 196] to 1969 with 
a projection for 1980. 
TABLE 6 
SOME GROWTH FACTORS IN CANADIAN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
WITH PROJECTIONS TO 1980 


1961 1969 1980 __ 


Enrolments 


Non-university full-time ('000) 64.7 181.5 380.0 
University full-time undergraduate ('000) 121.5 268.2 638.4 
University full-time graduate ('000) IG 30.2 111.6 
Expenditures 9 
Non-university,post-secondary ('000,000) 21 Ger 6299.09 930.2 
University ('000 ,000) Dass 10370. 3934.6 
Total Post-secondary as % of G.N.P. ayer: 1.75 3.44 
Gross National Product ('000,000) 39,080 78,537 141,528 


1. Current Dollars 2. 1969 Dollars 
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it should be noted that the percent increases of enrolment and costs 
in post-secondary education for the period 1961-1969 have been even 


greater in Alberta than for Canada as a whole. 


We start, then, by a recognition that the developing costs of post- 
secondary education in our province constitute a major financing prob- 
lem for the people of Alberta. At the same time, we reaffirm our belief 
in a universal educational opportunity for all citizens, ''to the limits 
of their abilities and interests''. In the reconciliation of these two 


statements lies the real problem to be solved. 


In attempting to find some basis for resolving this problem the Task 


Force examined a number of questions. Among these were: 


lL; Are post-secondary educational expenditures considered as 
"consumption'' or ''investment'! -- by an individual and by a society? 
2 Should post-secondary education be considered as an instrument 


of short-term economic policy? 

ey What is the relation between the educational attainment of 
people and their economic progress? 

4, With regard to Alberta, are the Seastone projections, of the 
enrolments, costs and revenues sufficiently valid to provide a use- 
ful base for financial planning? 

5. How does one plan financial arrangements for an educational 
process yet to be imagined, much less articulated? 

6. Are there any criteria or principles a society can use in 


defining a limit on what it will pay for education? 
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1€" What are the educational consequences of an institution's 
being required to plan its financing in terms of (a) annual 
budget, (b) longer term budgets? 

8. What ,really, are the ‘'outputs'' of post-secondary education 
and how do you ''cost'' them. 

Bi. What are the responsibilities of the municipal, provincial 
and federal levels of government for the financing of post- 
secondary education? 

10. What is the individual's responsibility for financing of his 
own education? 

11. Should identifiable post-secondary institutions continue to 
be supported through public funding or should individual people 
be funded and allowed to seek their education anywhere and under 
self-determined circumstances? 

12. What part of the costs of university operations is attribut- 
able to the education of students? 

13. Are certain programs so clearly of broad public value that 
they should be funded separately from a regular post-secondary 
institutional operating budget? 

14. How does a society reconcile its demands for more diversified 
'manpower'' ( requiring more diversified and costly post-secondary 
facilities) and the desire for less diversification because of the 
need for financial limitations? 

15. How is it possible to make equitable financial arrangements 
for the widely different needs of the different eearen of the 


post-secondary educational system? 
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16. What are the financial implications of the implementation of 


the policy of universal accessibility to post-secondary education? 


From these and other questions a set of four major issues emerged - 
which should serve as a basis for continuing discussion. On these 
issues, we must reach a reasoned decision rather than an irrational or 


whimsical one. 


The first of these issues is the need to develop and agree on criteria 
principles, or indices for allocating the proportion of our annual 
revenues which should be allotted to the post-secondary system. We 
believe that this is a decision to be made by government, which is in 
turn responsible for its decision to the electorate. Government must, 
in turn, develop procedures to fully and fairly inform ''all the esetee 
of the benefit-costs of post-secondary education vis-a-vis other social 
services. Government will also need the attic of experts in making its 
decisions. We are also concerned about establishing procedures which 
will best ensure an unbiased and objective presentation of the collec- 


tive judgement of the ''experts'' to governments. 


lf we take the total Canadian expenditure on post-secondary education 
in the years 1961, 1969 and projected for 1980, we see that this re- 
presents respectively, 0.72, 1.75 and 3.44 percent of the gross 
national product. Because of changing age patterns in our population, 
elementary and secondary education will show much less growth than that 
of post-secondary education in the future. We do not predict a drop in 


the value society will place on education in the future. With the greater 
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relative growth in the post-secondary sector, we believe that expen- 
diture on post-secondary education as a percent of G.N.P. can be and 
should be at least maintained and probably increased from the present 


jevel. 


The provincial government is the primary funding agent for post-secondary 
education in Alberta. It then seems logical, if we are to use some index 
of public expenditure on post-secondary education, that this be related to 
the annual provincial revenues and expenditures. At this time, our Task 


Force does not propose specific criteria for establishing such an index. 


The second major issue is the relative responsibility for the financing 
of post-secondary education by: (a) the individual student (and his 
family), (b) the private sector, (c) the municipality within which the 


institution is located, (d) the province, (e) the federal jurisdiction. 


With reference to: 

(a) In Alberta the current student's direct contribution through tui- 
tion fees represents only a small portion of the actual expenditure 

of the post-secondary sector. In addition it must be recognized that 
the student foregoes making a considerable potentional additional 
contribution to the tax structure which he would have made had he been 
gainfully eae lweed throughout his student years. Because post- 
secondary institutions generally are involved in more than a teaching 
function, it is grossly unfair to judge their expenditures on a 


cost per-pupil basis as is commonly done. As well] as the long-term 
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costs to the individual of foregone earnings while studying, there 

are many direct and personal costs for the student while he under- 
takes post-secondary education. The expenditures arising from the 
research and public service responsibilities of post-secondary insti- 
tutions cannot be legitimately charged to the student's education as 
they are really a total public good. Thus, the real responsibility for 
the imbalance of total expenditures over income from student fees can- 


not be laid entirely at the student's door. 


The range of financial responsibility by the individual could vary from 
zero (no fees and a salary in lieu of foregone earnings) to paying the 
whole costs of his education. To the individual student this could 
represent a range of annual costs varying from some - $2,000 to some- 
thing in the order of $8,000 for some of the more expensive courses. 

If his education is considered completely a public investment we might 
accept the first figure as reasonable. If considered a'mixture of | 
individual investment in his own future profits, as well as an item of 
consumption, a figure more nearly representing the latter cost should 


become the student's financial responsibility. 


Another important consideration is the accessibility factor as a part 

of an individual's costs. Obviously free accessibility to post- 
secondary education is impossible if the student is required to bear any 
significant portion of his costs unless we have adequate provision for 


grants and loans. Not only must the supply of grants and loans be 
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adequate, there must be a procedure for making them available and (in 
the case of loans) repayable. Conditions under which these funds are 
provided must not be so stringent as to cause inaccessibility because 


of psychological or sociological factors. 


A number of suggestions have emerged in the past few years suggesting 
that the individual be funded rather than the institution. The concept 
is an interesting one but our Task Force has nowhere seen a study of 

its probable consequences on the effectiveness of a post-secondary 
system. Perhaps such a study should be made. Our prediction is that 
the relative responsibility of the individual for his own financing wil] 
not materially change to 1980. After 1980 we predict that there will be 
a trend to a greater contribution toward total post-secondary funding 

by means of individual's contributions. This in turn will place great- 
er control of post-secondary education in the hands of its students who 


are paying for it. 


b) The private sector in Alberta has traditionally not contributed 
directly to the financing of post-secondary education. We need to det- 
ermine if their contribution through general taxation and voluntary 
contributions constitutes their reasonable share for the ''training'' of 


their potential employees at public expense. 


c) In Alberta, municipalities generally do not directly finance post- 
secondary education. Recognizing certain economic and cultural benefits 


from the presence of a post-secondary institution within their borders, 
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however, they have sometimes made capital contributions fk as sites, 
the payment of certain utility and service costs associated with the 
institution or tax exemptions. It appears, however, since there is now 
no statutory obstacle to taxing post-secondary property, this latter 


practice will cease. 
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The primary argument advanced for no municipal financing is that post- 

secondary education graduates are very mobile and do not remain in the 

municipality where they received their post-secondary education. This 

argument is not always valid. There is almost certainly some retentive 
power by the region in which a student obtains his education. In addi- 
tion residents benefit from some decrease in costs of attendance be- 


cause of availability of the institution. 


d) and e) At the present time in Alberta the provincial government 
bears responsibility for all capital costs. Province ren authorities also 
control operating funds, sharing these costs evenly through cost-sharing 
arrangements, with the Federal government. We are not in a position to 
say whether this arrangement is reasonable and equitable for Alberta. 

We do say that some version of cost-sharing as between the Provincial 


and Federal levels is required. 


Many of the educated in the province remain here simply because they 
have become resident while taking their education. On the other hand, 
there is free movement among graduates who move freely anywhere in the 


country to accept employment or establish careers. Without appreciable 
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Federal support it is difficult for a province to justify establishing 
expens i ve educational programs to educate people in numbers beyond 
those required in the province. Such emphasis on purely provincial 
concerns would place awkward constraints on post-secondary education 


in the province, as well as encouraging a narrow provincial approach. 


A third important issue turns on the problem of defining the criteria, 
principles, and procedure for allocating funds among the different 
sectors of post-secondary education, and among the different institu- 


tions, within sector. 


One answer is some kind of a ''Super Board'' which would consider the re- 
quests of all post-secondary institutions and allocate the funds pro- 
vided out of provincial revenues. We doubt that it is possible to con- 
stitute such a board that can, year after year, wisely and equitably 


make the detailed decisions needed for such a task. 


We believe that some kind of formula for allocating both capital and 
operating funds is required. Such a flexible formula should provide 
sufficient scope so that the allocating agency, may take special needs 
into consideration. Such needs could well take up a considerable por- 


tion of the total monies allocated by the formula. 


There are several advantages to the use of a formula. Chief among 
these, it generates a reasonably equitable allocation between institu- 
tions, and minimizes arbitrary or whimsical decision-making. [tt should 


ensure a significant measure of both administrative and academic 
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autonomy for the individual institutions. It gives a considerabTe 
measure of predictability thus providing a basis for rational planning 
by the individual sectors and institutions... [It should promote the 
search for good management of the institutions and should favour prod- 


uctivity and efficiency. 


On the other hand, there are obvious disadvantages of a rigid and sim- 
plistic approach to formula financing. It may inhibit the search for 
academic excéllence. It may inhibit experimental and innovative app- 
roaches. It may tend to confirm the program costs of the past and 
discourage desirable and needed changes in program costs. It has been 
charged that it encourages unnecessary and undesirable uniformity 
amongst institutions. These potential disadvantages of formula finan- 
cing point up the need for constant review of the basis of the formula 
and the need to establish the formula with a degree of flexibility per- 
mitting consideration of special needs. For example, each institution 
should receive a non-formula grant, particular to its needs, to estab- 


lish and maintain a ''Department of Heresy or Innovation''. 


The fourth and final issue concerns the conditions and procedures for 
financial control and planning. This includes the choice of budgeting 
system - where is a planning-programing budget desirable; what is the 
best time-frame for budgeting (annually, 3-year budgets, 5-year 
budgets) ; How should capital and operating budgets be related; How 
much autonomy is desirable for institutions to have in transferring 


expenditures between operating and capital budgets; What provisions 
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should there be for approvals, control and accountability of expendi- 


tures on post-secondary education. 


Our grant system must ensure a balance between revenues and expenditures 
which doesn't demand that efficiency precludes effectiveness, or that 
unexpected fluctuations in costs beyond the power of the institution 


cannot be met by appropriate changes in grants. 


We are convinced that the institutions can do much more effective plan- 
ning if their budget time-frame can be increased. We suggest at least 
an annually renewed 5-year capital budget and 3-year operating budget. 
We are also concerned that the capital and operating budgets not be 
rigidly isolated and separated. We can conceive that some institutions 
may decide, and correctly, that they can do a better educational job by 
using a different balance of capital and operating expenditure with 
the same total expenditure. This kind of variation in approach should 


be made possible. 


Our Task Force suggests, for the period 1970-1980, that organizational 
inertia will prevent dramatic financial restructuring and that we will 


proceed through the period without major disaster. 


In essence, then, our recommendation and prediction is that financial 
arrangements should and will remain essentially the same for the decade 
ahead. Even though we are aware that the current Federal-Provincial 
arrangement re funding of higher education expires in 1972 (and is even 


now under intensive review) we predict that no major changes will occur 
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with a direct impact on Alberta during the next decade. 


For the immediate decade ahead, our proposals and suggestions are more 
nearly descriptive than prescriptive. Specifically, the same general 
proportion of the G.N.P. will be devoted to post-secondary education as 
at present; the same general level of provincial government support wil] 
be provided; the same virtually non-existent level of support will come 
from municipal government and the private sector; and the individual will 
continue to carry a greater proportion than generally realized of the 


financial burden for his own post-secondary education. 


Clearly however, this should not be a mark-time decade so far as finan- 
cial planning and policy determination is concerned.. We suggest stron- 
gly that this period be used for detailed experimental excursions into 
such areas as planning, programing, and devising new budgeting systems. 
Either within such an experimental program, or in addition to ft, this 
period should be used as well to assess the current formal approach 
being used by the Alberta post-secondary Commissions and other post- 
secondary controlling or coordinating agencies. The Ontario experience 
is relevant here and should be carefully reviewed. Consideration should 
be given to schemes of funding that could be adapted to genuinely in- 
tegrated programs covering all our existing post-secondary education 


institutions. 


Finally, and on the basis of its analysis of the probable capital and 


operating costs of just the university segment of the post-secondary 
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education spectrum, unti] 1975-76, we endorse the A.U.C.C. suggestions 
that a new national ''study in depth of the financial requirements of 
universities and colleges be initiated immediately''. This study would 
be a major undertaking and would require the joint support of the 
federal and provincial authorities. it should be discussed in the app- 


ropriate federal-provincial forum. 


Our suggestions and predictions for the period beyond 1980 can be 
summarized in the following value judgements: 
es We believe that this nation or this province cannot afford 
(in the fullest sense of that word) to curtail development and 
thus expenditures in post-secondary education. Thus we predict 
that whatever proportion of the G.N.P. is required to support post- 
secondary education rationally will be forthcoming and so recom- 
mend. We have no basis for quantifying this recommendation at 
this point, but do advance it as a serious suggestion for provin- 
cial and national priority determination. In this context, it must 
be recalled that we foresee a much more integrated educational 
system after 1980, with perhaps the lifelong learning model pro- 
viding the common thread. It is difficult and perhaps unnecessary 
to try to determine the proportion of total societal revenues to 
be devoted to any one sub-division of the lifelong process. But, 
we reject the proposition that education is about to price or 
cost itself out of existence and assert that the revenue generating 


capacity of the society, as Seastone predicts, will more than 
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match the voracious appetite of education. 

2. Because of our prediction and preferences for a much less 
structured and stratified total education system in the period of 
1980 and beyond, we are inclined to opt for what might be described 
as person-centered financial arrangements. Whether such arrange- 
ments should be in the form of grants, loans, educational opportun- 
ity banks, or ''contingent repayment student assistance programs’! 

we are not prepared to say at this time. We erovarepe recite 
suggest, however, that our analysis of the "'economic costs" of 
post-secondary education leads us to conclude that the student does 
in fact, with all of the subsidies now available considered, bear 
the large proportion of the costs of post-secondary education. 

We recommend, therefore, that future financial arrangements provide 
for some forms of direct support to the person in amounts suffic- 
ient to enable him to underwrite the majority of the real costs of 
that program. 

33 Pending intensive study of federal-provincial relationships, 
we lean in the interim toward increasing federal involvement in 
post-secondary education through the formation of a federal depart- 
ment by that name and, if necessary, by constitutional reviston. 

In our judgement, post-secondary education is increasingly a nation- 
al and even international process and thus needs coordination at 
those levels. At the dollar level, we see no basic inequity be- 


tween the present more or less 50 - 50 cost sharing arrangements but 
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would prefer to see additional coordination at the federal level. 
4. Since we admit to cynicism with regard to the philanthropic 
and altruistic motivation of the private sector of the Beonemiy , we 
Suggest some form of direct assessment, whether called an educa- 
tional tax or no, by which this source of revenue could be tapped. 
lt is admittedly difficult but should not be impossible to develop 
an equitable scheme whereby industries are charged in ways that 
validly reflect their direct benefits from the society's post- 
secondary education facilities. 

ai Finally, as alludedto above, we fee] that the individual 
continues to be more the victim than the beneficiary of the present 
system of financing post-secondary education. Thus we recommend 
that he be fully subsidized while pursuing any post-secondary 
education program and thus bear none of the cost while engaged in 
the program. Society will be amply repaid during the productive 
career of the individual that follows. Moreover, we feel that this 
scheme would be easily adapted to the part-time and lifelong lear- 


ning approach that is predicted in the future. 


Finally, we suggest that this section will probably be entirely re- 
written after the data from several relevant studies are in hand. Among 
these are: Universities Commission assisted studies now underway at the 
University of Calgary and the University of Alberta; Downey's studies 

in progress as listed in the January, 1970 document entitled "Financing 


Post-Secondary Education''; A Preliminary Working Paper and Opinionai re; 
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and studies currently being sponsored by the Alberta Colleges Commission. 


We must engage in further evaluations from further examination of these 
problems by post-secondary education Task Force members, and others in 


the community interested in their solution. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Know thyself''has been a wise adage for a long time. It is still 
a dictum, not sufficiently honoured by our post-secondary system. 
We simply seem incapable of analyzing and digesting the impact of 
the real and possible outcomes of the human energy we invest in our 
post-secondary system. As a result, we too often fail to initiate 
changes in our educational practices with the guidance of ''pilot- 
plant'' operational programs designed to test for more practicable 
Operation of our post-secondary system. Our educational goal is 
the obtaining of maximum benefits from any given use of resources. 
Too often we fail to utilize research that will assist in attaining 


this goal. 


The research functions with which we are concerned here are those 
organized studies and activities designed to give us a better under- 
standing of the aspirations, expectations and concerns of all those 
who might be served by post-secondary education. We also need to 

know much more about the effectiveness and cost-efficiency of various 
educatiwnal programs - those already in practice and those alternatives 
that can be envisaged. Indeed, research is needed on the very ways of 
measuring effectiveness and cost-efficiency. Our emphasis must go 
beyond simply obtaining knowledge about learning and instruction that 
might be useful in improving education. We must learn to apply this 


knowledge if our objective is to keep education constantly in phase 
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with the changing demands on our educational system. Finally we must 
realize that the purpose of educational research is to inform operation- 


al decision makers and planning decision makers. 


lf we describe our post-secondary educational system in ''system's'"' 

terminology, we can speak of "inputs'' to the system, ''outputs'' from 
the system, and the system operations which presumably bear respon- 
sibility for the conversion of inputs to outputs. In terms of this 
terminology, then, we can indicate the kinds of research studies re- 


quired. 


The inputs to our system include: the expectations of our society and 
the support of our society, both moral and financial; the students 
with their complete bag of attitudes, aspirations, values and previous 
educational experiences; instructors, administrators, governors and 
support staff of the individual educational agencies and institutions. 
Other inputs are physical facilities including academic support services, 
libraries, computers and other technological aids to the educational 


process. 


To properly respond to these inputs the post-secondary educational 
system should be aware of the answers to such questions as: 
i What will be the total number of people being served by 
post-secondary education in each of the next X years? 
1 ag What will be the distribution of student demand in terms 
of program, level of program, etc., for each of the next 


X years? 
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What are the real attitudes of the community toward the 
post-secondary enterprise, and why? 

What is the relation of the developing ''manpower'', 
''mindpower'' or 'manhood'! needs of society to the projected 
"free choice!’ desires of potential participants in post- 
secondary education? 

What are the present and future social problems of our 
society about which we woefully lack knowledge or 
solutions? 

What is the relation between student origins (geographical, 
ethnic, socio-economic) and the performance requirements 
demanded of them in the post-secondary phase? 

What is the supply of latent talents and the distribution 
of human abilities in our society? 

What is needed to make post-secondary education less depend- 
ent on financial constraints? 

How valid and efficacious is the counselling and guidance 


given to those about to come into post-secondary education? 


The post-secondary educational system should know more about its out- 


puts and more about what outputs it should be striving for. In 


order to do this it must have answers to such questions as: 


1. 


To what extent do the experiences in post-secondary education 
really increase personal satisfaction and the capacity for 


an increased enjoyment of both work and leisure by its students? 
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an How do post-secondary research and the ''pools of taléacit 
resources present in post-secondary education really serve 
society? 

gre What is the practical relationship between post-secondary 
education and later personal and employment success?: 

4, What is the relationship between the examination and 
certification processes used on students with their later 
per formance? 

Se What are the economic and sociological ''rates of return'! 
to post-secondary education? 

6. Do post-secondary students! fields of study relate directly 
to his later field of employment? 

‘a What are the graduates of post-secondary education doing 
5 years after leaving post-secondary education? 10 years 


after? 20 years after? 


Even if there was much better agreement about, and greater understanding 
of, the input-output relationship in post-secondary education, the 
post-secondary operation itself needs answers to many questions such 
as: 
ve What is the effect of various structural and organizational 
factors (including the community) on post-secondary education; 
where should authority, responsibility, power and influence 
reside in its various components? 


js What is the best time-frame for institutional planning? 
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What is the effect of size of institution and the breadth 
of programs offered on the educational experiences of its 
participants in each kind of post-secondary education? 
What are the reasons for and the consequences of the high 
''drop-out'! rate in post-secondary education? 

To what extent is the content of post-secondary education 
either used or of value to its graduates? 

How useful and effective is counselling and guidance wi th- 
in the post-secondary sector? 

What procedures or approaches can be devised to simulta- 
neously satisfy the growth and development needs of in- 
structors and students? 

What determines the rate of participation in a given 
field, or the rate of transfer from one field to another 
during the post-secondary period? 

To what extent and in what ways does the post-secondary 
experience increase the personal skills and abilities 

of an sepa ards participant as well as the total stock 
of community skills and abilities? 

What are the effects of various instructional and adminis- 
trative practices on the learning experiences of students? 
What are the reasons for various academic prerequisites 
and requirements? 

What are the staff qualifications, competence, and numbers 


requirements for the next 5 years? The next 10 years? 
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13. What utilization is actually made of the many and various 
facilities comprising a post-secondary educational 


institution? 


H. D. Gideonse has suggested a number of elements of research policy 


for education: 


There are five primary elements which appear useful for 
analyzing, developing and implementing research policies 
for education. These may be conveniently identified in 
shorthand form as: (i) contexts; (ii) goals; (iii) re- 
search definitions, models and descriptors; {iv) manpower 
and its location; and (v) decision structures. These 
elements are neither separate from one another nor 
hierarchical. Each is an essential component in research 
policy and interacts with the others. These primary 
elements embrace those essential notions which we must 
understand when developing and executing research policy. 
The interactions of the primary elements also lead to two 
secondary elements: priorities and objectives, and strateg- 
ies and tactics. . 


ln order that educational research and development properly serve 
its purpose of improving education through informing both the planning 
and operations sectors of education, it must be comprehensive and it 


must communicate clearly with the decision makers. To this end it 


must be adequately organized and funded. 


We suggest that there should be two kinds or levels of research centres, 
each with its own characteristics and function. The first should be 

a single provincial Research, Development and Information agency to 
serve all of post-secondary education. It should do research on 

issues or problems of concern to all or a number of post-secondary 
institutions. Its object should be to obtain the information required 


for both total system and individual institution planning. 
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Its work would also include studies on potential student intentions 
and enrolments for some number of years into the future. It would 
also need to study and report on changing ''manpower projections'! 

and ''needs of society''. By arrangement with different institutions 
in the system, this centralized agency might do some valuable compara- 


tive studies, on the various practices of the various institutions. 


A second level of ‘'Institutional Research'' should be carried on with- 
in each post-secondary institution or agency. Institutional research 
teams would pass on,to each institution's planners, information develop- 
ed in the provincial research and development agency. As well, they 
would have a continuing task of doing research directly related to 
individual institutional operations. One of their prime responsi- 
bilities would be to ensure that the results of the field research 

and development were communicated to the institution's own planners 

and management personnel, as well as to the central provincial Re- 


search, Development and Information agency. 


Good communications between the central provincial agency and the 
individual institutions and agencies is vital. The central agency 
should serve in a staff capacity to the provincial Commission or 
Commissions of post-secondary education. In addition it should commun- 
icate its findings and receive the results of research and development 
from each of the post-secondary institutions and agencies. Finally, 
the post-secondary institutions should have representation on the 
central provincial agency so that there can be mutual discussion and 
consideration of the needs for further and continuing research and 


development. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Planning 
We will use as our definitions of planntng and evaluatton those 


given by Ben Lawrence. 


"Planning is used to describe that set of activities required to 
develop a plan to guide operattonal management decision-making. 
Such a plan is a constraint or guide to the decision-maker with the 
understanding that regularly maintained procedures are established 
for bringing about necessary changes in the plan whenever they are 


needed. 


Evaluation is to describe that set of activities required to determine 
(a) the extent to which the plan is being implemented and (b) the 


degree to which the plan (if implemented) is having the desired effect." 


Unless otherwise specified, the term "'planning'' shall mean ''planning 


and evaluation'' in the above senses for the purposes of this discussion. 


Planning of sorts has always taken place throughout educational systems 
but has usually been haphazard, inconsistent and uncoordinated. Un- 


fortunately, it has also often been incomplete or partial. 


The three major aspects of planning for education are: academic planning, 
physical or facilities planning and financial planning. It is our 
conviction that planning, to be effective, should be comprehensive 


and include all three aspects in one overall] planning process. 


In addition planning must have the best information it can get to in- 


form its judgements and decisions. An important base then for proper 
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planning is a good information system and research capability. 


Planning is future-oriented. As such, those responsible for planning 
should constantly strive to become conversent with and skilled in the 
new and developing tools for ''analysing!' the future. One of the prim- 
ary tasks of planners is to examine alternative futures and alterna- 
tive routes to each of the futures so that they are in a position to 
give decision-makers some definitive decisions to make. Planners 

must be in a position to say, ''lf such and such is done, so and so 


will be the probable consequence''. 


In order to aid in the rational and effective development of post- 
secondary education in Alberta, guidelines should be. developed. These 
guidelines should indicate general recommendations some ten years into 
the future with rather explicit recommendation for the first five 


years. 


The guidelines should not be an inalterable directive, but should set 
the direction and outline the procedures for the development of the 
post-secondary system. The guidelines should indicate: (a) the aims 
and objectives for the system, (b) the various programs and expected 
participation in them, (c) the facilities required to support the 
programs, (d) the structure and organization of the system, (e) the 
operating staff required, (f) the financing requirements for the sys- 
tem as a whole, as well as for the various sectors and for the various 


institutions. 


IZzZ 


A general agreement about and understanding of expected development 
will prepare society to meet the system's needs for support. It will 
aid the provincial agencies to do their job of coordination, and it 
will aid the individual institutions in planning their own develop- 


ment. 


We have suggested that there should be two principal levels or loci 
for planning for post-secondary education in Alberta in the future. 
One level is that of a central provincial Planning agency, closely 
related to the Provincial Research, Development and Information agency, 
which can act in a Staff capacity to a provincial commission or 
commissions for post-secondary education. The other is that at the 
individual tHe civattone level. We recognize that there are several 
levels of planning within an institution but we expect these to be 
coordinated into a single level for major decisions by the individual 


institutions. 


The planning responsibility of the central agency will be to plan for 
those objectives and policies which will be largely determined by the 
political process. Trade-offs between general societal goals and in- 
dividual goals will be determined by the government as representative 
of the people who make up the society. Accordingly, the primary 
though not exclusive responsibility for information collection, analy- 
sis and synthesis into planning proposals in these areas should be 
borne by an agency that stands between the legislative process and the 


immediate self-interests of the individual educational institutions 
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and agencies. The institutions which will implement the plan, how- 
ever, must be involved in the planning process. The centralized 
agency,then, should be primarily responsible for planning the scope 

of the educational system, the range and depth of programs, and the 
admissions and transfer policies that will best serve societal need. 
In addition this agency should be concerned with quantitative objec- 
tives. It should be responsible for student participation projections 
as well as projections of the system requirements for capital facili- 


ties and for financing of capital and operating resources. 


The individual institutions should be responsible for planning their 
"outputs'' and processes designed to ensure the quality of their outputs. 
They too must use the best planning tools available. Program-planning- 
budgeting requiring the integration of program, facilities and finan- 
cial planning, should be developed as soon as feasible at each 


institution. 


We will then have a central provincial planning agency which has dev- 
eloped its particular planning competence, along with individual in- 
stitutions which have developed theirs. A provincial commission can 
then coordinate these two sets of planning competencies to develop and 
maintain a ‘''master plan'' or set of guidelines for the continuing sound 


development of post-secondary education in Alberta. 


SUMMARY 


We began our report by considering the societal ''context'' of the next 
three decades to assess the milieu in which our post-secondary educational 
system would develop. While recognizing the changes consequent on our | 
increasingly sophisticated technology, we emphasized the changing values, 
aspirations and life-style of people as a major determinant of educa- 
tional style. With ali the expected changes to come, we still predict, 
at least for the next decade, a necessary but not sufficient task of 
post-secondary education will be satisfying peoples desire to prepare 
themselves to ''make a living''. We then outlined the scope and charac- 


teristics of post-secondary education. 


We noted two possible major changes in society that could have a revolu- 
tionary effect on post-secondary education. The first is the long pre- 
dicted development of technology to do most of man's ''work'!' creating 

a society based on no-work rather than work. The second, and quite 
different approach, predicts a backlash to the technological environ- 
ment anda regaining of direct contact with the natural forces that 


have shaped man's biological and mental being. 


We stated our belief that an underlying objective for post-secondary 
education is to make itself fully accessible to all those in Alberta 
interested in and able to benefit from post-secondary education. We 
discussed and listed the ''aims and objectives'' which should inform 


the post-secondary educational process and serve as the touchstone 
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for evaluating programs, curricula, facilities, financing and planning. 
We categorized these aims and objectives under four headings: those 
related to the tmstructtonal function; those related to the research 
function; those related to the communtty outreach function; and other. 
We also predicted the emphasis that would be given to each of these 


objectives, both for the next decade and in the longer term. 


We analysed the changing nature and role of learner, teacher, subject 
content and methods in the decades ahead. We favoured an extension of 
the present shifting of emphasis from teaching to learning in post- 
secondary education. We emphasized the need for much greater flexibi- 
lity of curricula in its time-periods for formal learning, the places 
where such learning occured and responding to student ''publics'' not 


adequately served by our present post-secondary system. 


In discussing the people involved in post-secondary education we in- 
cluded both quantitative and qualitative aspects. Quantitatively, it is 
obvious that the total spectrum of post-secondary education will serve 
an ever increasing number of people in a greater variety of ways over 
the next three decades. Qualitatively, students will demand (and should 
receive) programs and courses that are more subjective - more meaningful 
than they are today. Teachers will foster new learning atmospheres; by 


assisting learners to discover themselves as well as new knowledge. 


There will be a greater emphasis on participatory decision-making, with 
students, teachers and administrators jointly involved in the major 


decisions which affect the educational processes. Finally, the increasing 
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complexity which will characterize the educational system of the 
future will require two types of administrators - the generalist policy- 


maker and his corps of expert facilitators. 


The section of our report dealing with administration and organization 

is two-phased: the first from 1970 to 1980; the second from 1980 to- 
2005, tnvthe thst phase we recommend certain major modifications in 
structure which include: (a) that all forms of education be offered under 
the jurisdiction of the education portfolio; (b) that an adminstrative 
council to coordinate all education activities be established; (c) that 
reorganization within the three branches occur so that the various 
institutions fall within the appropriate jurisdictions; and (d) that 

an educational research and information agency with a staff function be 
established to provide research, information and alternative proposals 
for decision-makers at all levels. As well, we recommend the development 
of several new types of institutions, and cite certain criteria for 
establishing these. With the implementation of these modifications we 
believe the problems currently encountered in coordination, comprehensiveness 
specialization and differentiation, and in the promotion of orderly 


growth and development could be to a large extent alleviated. 


In the second phase we suggest that a total restructuring of the 
educational system may be necessary after 1980, but that such a re- 
structuring most be compatible with any changes which may be made in the 
total governmental structure. As one possible alternative we depict 


a single commission to coordinate all forms of post-secondary education 
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after 1980. However, we hasten to add that it is not possible to 
be accurately prescriptive in this regard, and that major modifications 


of the model may have to be made in ten years. 


We have also suggested that,without jeopardizing local institutional 
autonomy,it will in the future be necessary to place greater faith in 


joint institution-system coordination than in the past. 


The increasing and changing demands for post-secondary education have 
marked consequences for the provision of suitable facilities. The 
challenges posed, requiring a response in terms of adequate facilities, 
are: the projected explosive growth in enrolment; the changes in ed- 
ucation, technology, and society; the complexity caused by new and 
diverse forms of education. The response 5 these challenges wil] 
require: careful and adequate facilities planning; flextbitlity of 
facilities to accommodate change; maximizing the uttlizatton of 
facilities; and the vtston to balance economics with the human needs and 


values of the people participating in post-secondary education. 


We posed a number of questions about post-secondary educational financing. 
Our Task Force summarized its considerations by identifying four major 
issues relevant to post-secondary educational financing. The four 
issues identified are: 
hero athe Wm MeFPA and principles for establishing an index of 
the financial resources to be allotted to post-secondary 
education as related to such indicators as total provincial 


expenditures Or gross provincial product. 
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2. The responsibility for financing by: 
(a) the individual student, (b) the private sector, (c) the 
municipality, (d) the province, (e) the federal jurisdiction. 

3. Criteria, principles and procedures for allocating available 
funds among the various sectors and institutions comprising 
the post-secondary system in Alberta. 

4, Principles and procedures for financial planning, control 


and accountability. 


We believe that some kind of formula is essential for the equitable 
allocation of funds among the various post-secondary sectors and 
institutions in Alberta.We insist that this formula be flexible enough 
to recognize special needs and to respect the au tonomy of the individual 


institutions. 


Finally, we surmise that the financial arrangements for post-secondary 
education in Alberta will not be ers ee ah changed in the next 

decade. After 1980, however, we foresee a much more integrated education- 
al system. We favour more person-centred financial arrangements. We 

also regard an appreciable federal financial contribution as desirable 

and would prefer to see more coordination of post-secondary education 


at the federal level. 


We posed a number of questions about post-secondary education which 
might be answered by research and development - the answers to which 
are required for adequate planning. We proposed structures which would 


serve the province's needs for adequate research, development and 
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planning for post-secondary education in Alberta. We also indicated 
the differing tasks of the various elements of this structure. We 
emphasized the necessity for cooperative preparation of ''guidelines'' 


for the development of post-secondary education in Alberta. 
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